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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 
I, 


Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz: I wish on 
behalf of the University of Chicago to bid you welcome to the 
University and to give expression to the feeling, which I am sure is 
a common one throughout the University, that we are pleased and 
honored to have you as our guests this afternoon. You who are here 
to-day as delegates represent a strong and influential constituency, 
and this constituency is one to which every day of every month adds 
new strength and influence. Every institution of learning must 
recognize in your Association an ally in the cause of higher educa- 
tion, from which very much may confidently be expected. As a body 
of women, all of whom have been students, I welcome you in the 
name of the fourteen hundred and fifty-five different women students 
who have been in residence in this University within the past year. 
As a body of women, many of whom represent faculties in sister 
institutions, I welcome you in the name of the twenty-six women 
who, as members of our University staff, share the responsibility of 
conducting this educational work ; and as women broadly and deeply 
interested in the great cause of higher learning, I welcome you in 
the name of the faculties and trustees of the University. 

Woman may be, and doubtless is, at least from man’s point of 
view, a being enveloped in mystery. It may be true that her ways 
are past finding out. She may have much that is peculiar to her. 
But even if all this be granted, it cannot be denied that she has very 
much in common with her brother-man, so much, indeed, that if 
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treated normally she may walk along in the same path and side 
by side with him. Not all of the questions relating to woman’s edu- 
cation have yet been settled; but if the unsettled questions were 
enumerated, the number would hardly be greater than the number 
of unsettled questions which relate to the education of man. And if 
the two lists of unsettled questions were placed side by side, we 
should doubtless wonder at their striking resemblances. The fun- 
damental principles in accordance with which the scheme of man’s 
education and that of woman’s shall be constructed are the same. 
There will be differences in the application of these principles, but 
the differences which will be found in application in the cases 
of men of different temperament, or of men preparing for different 
fields of work, or of men of different grades of ability, will be as 
great as the differences between this or that group of men and 
corresponding groups of women. In other words, there will be 
differences in the application of the principles as between men and 
women; but these differences will be no greater than those which 
will arise among different groups of women, or among different 
groups of men. Education, after all, is something which must be 
adapted to each individual; and no two persons, whether they be 
men or women, require exactly the same training. 

It has seemed to me that in view of your student experience, and 
in view of your contact with the world, outside of institutions of 
learning, you occupy a vantage ground of peculiar character from 
which to render aid in the solution of the problems which we may 
frankly confess remain unsolved. 

I have thought also that through your influence, if it seemed wise 
to you so to exert it, much might be done to direct the hundreds 
of women graduating every year from our institutions of learning, 
to undertake a certain work in the educational field for which woman 
has special fitness—a work for which men, on the other hand, have 
confessedly no such fitness. I refer to the work of teaching in the 
lower grades of the public school system. If superior training and 
broader knowledge count in any sphere of intellectual activity, they 
will count for most in the grades of the elementary school, where 
ninety per cent. of the children of the land receive all the training 
they are to receive, and where the pupil is most sensitive to the char- 
acter of the influence brought to bear upon him. It is here that 
the most careful work requires to be done, for so sensitive is the 
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mind of the pupil at this age to each and every impression, that it 
is indeed a chance in every case whether the impression shall be for 
good or for evil. In this work it is not the teacher who is most 
widely informed, but the teacher who has been most definitely and 
delicately trained that is to accomplish what thus far, in spite of 
every earnest and serious effort, has, in general, failed to be ac- 
complished. In my opinion the greatest career in life for a woman, 
next to that of mother, is that of teacher, and, for many generations 
to come, every college woman who desires to teach will find abundant 
opportunity, if not in college ranks, in ranks perhaps more directly 
connected with the interests of the country at large; namely, those 
which have to do with the instruction of the great mass of children 
who may not aspire to the training even of the high school. I do 
not forget that in the opinion of some a college woman is by her 
very training unfitted to do this elementary work. It has with equal 
absurdity been maintained that a college woman by her college 
training has been unfitted for home life. It may at all events be 
said that the college training, which does not in real truth prepare 
a woman to adapt herself to any work to which she may find herself 
assigned, is a poor college training at best, and one only in name. 
If the higher work of education is to be lifted still higher, this can be 
best accomplished by making the lower work more thorough and 
satisfactory. And to this great achievement it would seem to me 
the college women of our day should turn themselves even if the task 
requires sacrifice of self. 

I desire to mention still another kind of influence which your 
Association, as it is organized, seems especially fitted to exert. This 
is an influence in the direction of drawing together workers in the 
field of education who are widely separated, and, by this means, 
securing a unity of support and a unity of action for the lack of 
which our educational work to-day, east and west and south, is 
suffering great injury. With no national system of education, with 
no state system of any definite organization, it remains for associa- 
tions such as yours to do, along these lines, what greatly needs to 
be done. It is a reproach to the cause of education that there should 
be such confusion between the various institutions as that which 
now exists in the matter of requirements for admission; and the 
harm done the cause of college education by this confusion is incal- 
culable. Surely the institutions of a state, or of a group of states, 
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might unite in indicating certain requirements upon which all would 
agree—but I need not enter into details. In such work as this your 
Association, with its representatives in every part of the country, 
should be able to do valiant service, and this is only an example of 
many things which require to be done in order that there may exist 
that unity which is essential to the best interests of educational work. 

I must not longer detain you. I trust that this particular meeting 
of your Association may be one which will count for much, and that 
it will be remembered by those present as a conference in which real 
and substantial progress was effected. 

I bid you a warm and hearty welcome. 


WILLIAM R. HARPER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 





Addresses of Welcome 


II. 


Members of the Association of Collegiate Alumnze: I under- 
stand that your Association has a membership of some two thousand 
women ; that that membership consists of college-bred women who 
have graduated from our American universities; and that your As- 
sociation was organized in 1882 with the object of uniting your 
members for practical educational work, and in the hope of broaden- 
ing the opportunities for women to receive the benefits of collegiate 
training. I am not unmindful of the fact that this Association of 
yours has exerted a wholesome and beneficial influence upon educa- 
tional methods; that you have supported with money raised for the 
purpose women of talent who otherwise could not have pursued 
graduate work, and that you have formulated plans for original in- 
vestigation which have commended your Association to the educators 
of this and other countries. I am aware, too, that at your annual 
conferences one of your chief concerns has been how to best utilize 
for the needs of society and the home the training which the universi- 
ties furnish the women of our age. Knowing all these things I take 
the greatest pleasure in the name of this University in bidding you 
welcome to our halls of learning. Your presence in our midst is 
to us a most interesting event. These conferences of your Associa- 
tion signify much to all of our universities. As the years go by I 
have no doubt that interest in these annual conferences of yours will 
steadily grow, and that the influence which you now exert, and which 
is already great, will become still greater. 

I believe that this is not the first time your Association has paid 
this University the honor of a visit. Some of our graduates have 
been, I understand, prominent and influential in your councils. One 
of them, Mrs. Helmer, of Chicago, has been the President of your 
Association. Let me tell you that this University is quite as proud 
of its women graduates as it is of those of the other sex. This Uni- 
versity is glad to claim among her daughters such women as Frances 
Willard, who was honored in this and other lands as the world’s 
“uncrowned queen,” and May Wright Sewall, who was recently so 
signally honored in London. Some of the most brilliant scholars 
graduated from this institution during the past ten years have been 
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women, and they have won particular distinction in mathematics and 
the languages. The women have always succeeded here in securing 
their share of the honors involved in an election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. 

Benjamin Franklin, when he was fourteen years of age, en- 
gaged in a controversy with another boy on “the propriety of 
educating the female sex in learning and their abilities for study.” 
His opponent maintained “that it was improper and that they were 
naturally unequal to it.’ Franklin said that he “took the contrary 
side, perhaps a little for dispute’s sake.” Long after Franklin’s day 
this question continued to be discussed, and not by callow youth 
alone, but by mature and serious-minded men. The United States 
and England have taken advanced ground upon this subject, and yet 
it is within your day and mine that in both these countries the dis- 
cussion has gone on, although in a form somewhat modified from 
that in which it was discussed by Franklin. In 1888, when your 
Association was six years old, Lord Granville, who was then Chan- 
cellor of the University of London, addressed a meeting called to 
consider how ways and means might be obtained to erect a hall for 


the women students in London. In the course of his remarks he 
said: 


“Many years after I first entered public life, anyone who intended to 
preface a subject such as we * * * shall discuss to-day, would have been 
obliged to mention many things that are perfectly superfluous to-day. The 
Chairman would then have been obliged to call attention to the fact that 
although a certain faith exists which denies that woman has a soul, it is 
generally more probable that she has not only a soul, but also a mind; that 
if she has a mind, it might presumably be improved by education. He might 
have dared to make a shadowy allusion to the possibility that education and 
training might do for the female intellect what it did for the male; but as 
a sensible man he would have followed the advice which was given to George 
Stevenson, not to aim too high, and not to admit that a woman could win 
academic degrees as well as a man, any sooner than he would admit that a 
locomotive could ever run faster than fifteen miles an hour.” 


The existence of your Association, now nearly twenty years old, 
shows that, in this country at least, the fact came sometime ago to be 
recognized that a woman can win academic degrees as well as a man. 
Your presence here to-day as members of the Association shows that 
you are of the elect who had a part in demonstrating not only that 
a woman can win academic degrees as well as a man, but that it is 
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to the advantage of herself as well as to the community that she 
should do so. Upon these facts all intelligent people in this country, 
are, I suppose, practically agreed. In all the universities of Scotland 
women are now admitted to the degrees in arts, sciences and medi- 
cine, and at Aberdeen they are in addition now admitted to degrees 
in law. The Royal University of Ireland confers degrees upon 
women, although Trinity College, Dublin, does not. In England the 
University of London since 1878 has conferred degrees upon the two 
sexes on equal terms. But Oxford University still declines to admit 
women to matriculation or graduation, although it allows them to 
enter the examinations for degrees in arts and music, and grants cer- 
tificates to successful candidates. In May, 1897, the Senate of Cam- 
bridge declined, by a vote of 1,707 to 661, to admit women to degrees. 
In Germany, as a rule, women are admitted only as hearers to courses 
in the philosophical faculties, although a few of their universities 
have conferred upon women the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
In France since 1896 all the courses in all the faculties under the 
University of France have been open to women, and they are allowed 
to matriculate and become candidates for a degree. 

The number of women in the United States who are obtaining 
a college education is rapidly increasing. A generation ago there 


were hardly any women in our American colleges. To-day in a 
large number of our co-educational institutions, and in those of the 
first rank, the number of women students is about equal to that of 
the men. , The fact promises well for the civilization of the future. 
Bonaparte once asked Madam de Staél in what manner he could 
best promote the happiness of France. She answered him by saying: 


, 


“Instruct the mothers of the French people.” Our own Webster 
pronounced her reply to be “full of political wisdom.” The universi- 
ties exist for both sexes alike. They exist 


“That our sons may grow up as the young plants, 
And that our daughters may be as polished corners of the temple.” 


I am expected to say something to you upon the method and aims 
of graduate study for women. What I wish to say upon that subject 
can be very briefly expressed. The method and aims of graduate 
study for women should be, in my opinion, exactly the same as in 
the case of men. Why should there be any difference? There is 
no sex in brain, and I do not understand that sex constitutes a 
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factor in intellectual processes. I do not know why all knowledge 
may not be the province of woman’s as of man’s mind. The intel- 
lectual world is open to women just as much as it is to men. Woman 
is free to study any subject that man studies. In the choice of her 
specialty she should be governed, as man is, by her own mental in- 
clinations. She should follow her bent. After she has spent four 
years in college she knows the direction to which her mind inclines. 
Let her follow it. Heber Newton was right when he declared: “If 
nature puts into any member of society a definite ability, it is a sign 
that its exercise is needed. Nature’s empowerings are God’s or- 
dinations.” Mary Somerville and Maria Mitchell recognized this 
truth and won distinction in mathematics and astronomy, while 
Harriet Martineau and Mrs. Fawcett made a name for themselves in 
political economy. 

The length of your program for this morning’s session admon- 
ishes me that I ought to bring my remarks to a conclusion. In doing 
so let me take advantage of this opportunity to express my high 
appreciation of the splendid work which your Association is doing. 
Let me also thank you for your visit to Evanston and to Northwestern 
University, and express the hope that your meeting here will be in 
every way agreeable, and that the result of your deliberations will be 
such as to promote the object for which the Association was or- 
ganized. 


Henry WapDE ROGERS 
PRESIDENT OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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THE METHOD AND AIMS OF GRADUATE STUDY 
FOR WOMEN. 


Two distinct questions are usually found blended and confused 
in any discussion of the value of graduate work for women. The 
first question is, shall or can women make scholars of themselves? 
the other—and its answer by no means depends upon the answer to 
the first—shall women pursue graduate courses after they have 
received their first degrees? It is the latter question probably 
that I have been asked to discuss; at least it is this question that 
most easily leads to practical suggestions and considerations. But 
the other question also has its interest, and an answer to it may 
pave the way to better things. 

I have, fortunately, no statistics at my command, and so I think 
we may concede with a greater show of confidence than we should 
dare were we supported by figures, that of the many women who 
from year to year work in our graduate seminaries only a very few 
become scholars; that is, pursue investigations after their graduate 
work is over and make contributions, however meagre and common- 
place, to the store of knowledge or to the literature of their de- 
partments. On the other hand, the larger number of them do be- 
come teachers, so that the discrepancy between the many who take 
graduate courses and the few who develop into scholars is not to 
be in any fundamental way explained—and I suppose no one has 
ever attempted to so explain it—by the marriage of the former 
and their consequent absorption in a different kind of life. Varying 
explanations have been offered, and the more important of these 
it may be worth while to briefly examine. 

It is claimed that women possess no “originality,” and so have 
not the intellectual ability requisite to “original research.” Usually 
those who make this claim confuse two kinds of originality. Be- 
cause no women have shown creative genius, save only Sappho and 
George Eliot, and Sappho and George Eliot are women (a form of 
logic made familiar to us all in Mr. Harry Peck’s entertaining 
pages), it is argued that no women can show a talent for investiga- 
ting or interpreting or rearranging the relations of something already 
created, or for discovering something already in existence, although 
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hidden from sight—that is, the talent possessed by the class of 
men technically known as “scholars,” and distinguished in everyone’s 
mind from creators of art and literature. Why women are so rarely, 
if ever, found in these creative ranks is an interesting question, as 
such questions go, but is far removed from any question concerning 
their scholarship. And when we narrow the argument down to its 
proper limits, examine the abilities of women for investigation and 
interpretation along various definite lines, weigh the work they 
have already done, and compare them with the rank and file of men 
who hold the title of scholar, it will be found that the claim against 
them in this field vanishes. Perhaps no woman scholar has yet 
made for herself a name that will resound for ages. But if the 
men who serve the periodicals and text-books of their own day and 
generation, or who add book titles to the silent lists and indices of 
bibliographies, or who patiently push enquiries to some small results 
whose genuine value soon obscures the persons behind them—if these 
men claim to be scholars and have their claim accepted by the world, 
then there are some women also who can make the same claim, and 
have a right to the same recognition. 

It is further claimed that even though women possess the re- 
quisite ability for scholarly work they lack the initiative power 
which will lead them to put that ability to practical use after they 
lose the stimulus of the professor’s presence and of their university 
surroundings. There is a temptation to dismiss this argument as a 
mere post hoc ergo propter hoc fallacy, but judging from what I 
have myself seen I think it is true that many women appear to be 
more dependent on their professor’s guidance than men are. To 
some extent this dependence is real, and may possibly be connected 
with the aversion to criticism found in most women, or with the 
equally characteristic but more noble instinct of self-effacement. 
Women sometimes prefer to discuss with their professor stage by 
stage a paper they are writing rather than to complete it without aid, 
and endure, perhaps in public, his unforestalled and annihilating 
criticism. Or they force themselves from sacrificial motives to do the 
scrub work he sets them “for the good of the department’”—or for 
the good of his own imminent book. To some extent, however, 
the dependence is assumed and springs from the amused courtesy 
a woman is always ready to yield. Her professor offers her much 
good advice and she listens to it gently, as is his due, since he is 
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sacrificing his time and thought to her. When she thanks him for 
all his kindness, how is he to know that, once alone, she smiles at 
his misapprehension of what she wants and proceeds gaily along her 
own way, quite willing to be thought “dependent” if she is thus 
in the end left more free in her journey. The professor as a man 
is pleased by her compliance, and their personal relations are per- 
fect. But as a magazine writer he is fierce with contempt, and their 
public relations become argumentative. 

But whether the dependence of women students be real or as- 
sumed, the chief thing to be remembered about it is that it is moral 
rather than intellectual, springing from faults or virtues of the will, 
rather than of the mind, and that therefore it either naturally ceases 
to exist when the occasion for it ends, or may be, and usually is, 
cured by the administering of moral tonics. 

It is also claimed that most women find few opportunities for 
the exercise of any purely scholarly abilities they may possess, 
because they are obliged to work for money, and the profession of 
teaching, which is theirs by natural affinity, yields to them, chiefly, 
responsible positions in secondary schools where they have no time 
for outside work, or subordinate places in colleges and universities 
where they exhaust their mental vitality in the hack-work of the 
departments, or executive positions which from the beginning call 
other qualities into play. 

This claim is far more reasonable than the other two and 
doubtless has elements of truth in it. But that it fundamentally 
explains the scarcity of women scholars I am inclined to deny. It 
is certainly painfully true that all over the country among the men 
and women in our schools and colleges we have constantly enacted 
tragedy after tragedy of thwarted desire and ambition, for scholarly 
attainments often go begging in a commercial world, and too many 
young minds are blinded by enthusiasm or by optimistic professors 
to the actual conditions and needs of their working future. But 
it is quite a different thing to assume that the mailed hand of 
all schools and colleges crushes the scholar out of every woman, 
or even out of the majority of women who hold positions in them. 
In more cases than are proved by results teachers could, if they 
chose, pursue some small private investigation, and print their dis- 
coveries (if that be essential) in a two or six page article. And where 
the divine flame of a brighter genius burns it is bound to destroy any 
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ramparts erected by fate and her ministers. As for women in execu- 
tive positions, it may be said that some of them are forced to this 
work, uncongenial to their scholarly minds, because it is their only 
passport to the larger co-educational universities, whose life and des- 
tinies attract them, or (most cogent of reasons) whose offers are 
the only ones before them. The president of one such university 
has said that he would admit no woman to the faculties who was not 
needed to take care of women in some way as well as to teach. On 
the other hand, another president has already called more than one 
woman to an academic chair on the basis of her scholarship alone, 
and expects no more supervision of students from her than is ex- 
pected from the man in the next chair. The first president has at 
present the weight of public opinion on his side. Yet I am inclined 
to strongly deny that any considerable number of the women in 
executive positions are thwarted scholars, victims of a cruel system, 
mourners over murdered and better possibilities. And the explana- 
tion of this denial at once leads away from the reasons that fail to 
explain the general tendency, while they may easily explain some 
individual instances, to the only reason that in my opinion and in the 
opinion of many others will explain why of the many women called 
to graduate work so few are chosen to scholarship. 

The answer to the enigma is exceedingly simple. Most women 
do not want to be scholars. They prefer to make their contribution 
to society a different one. The women who marry and who then, 
as a rule, abandon scholarship, may be left out of the discussion as 
natural manifestations of an obvious law. But among the women 
who after their graduate course adopt some profession, the frequent 
abandonment of scholarship is quite as surely a matter of desire and 
choice. This choice is fundamentally for the personal relations of 
life over against devotion to unapplied knowledge. But it shows 
itself in Protean shapes and may be due to almost infinitely varying 
combinations of circumstances. At the one extreme is the woman 
who prefers to deal with people rather than with ideas, and who, 
therefore, with the world before her, chooses executive and ad- 
ministrative work. At the other extreme is the woman of pre- 
eminently scholarly temperament and ability who is frequently called 
upon to give the time left over from her professional duties to the 
care of sick or dependent members of her family, and who therefore 
in the long run has neither the opportunity nor the strength to pro- 
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duce things of which she is intellectually entirely capable. Between 
these two extremes is found the woman in school or college who is 
more interested in her teaching than in her original research, and who, 
therefore, devotes her time to the interests of her students rather than 
to her own books, or who chooses to share the common life of the 
community in which she lives, its friendships, clubs, churches—all its 
manifold social activities—and who, therefore, loses the freedom and 
quiet essential to a scholar, or who takes outside classes in the slums 
of a neighboring city and so abandons theory for practice. The 
kinds of personal relations that successfully levy their claim upon 
women might be almost indefinitely multiplied, but perhaps these 
that have been mentioned will serve well enough as examples. 

It will be seen also that the choice as well as the object of 
the choice varies in quality. It may spring from temperament and 
from the easy victory of one ability over another, or from stern 
responsibilities which are entailed by events and circumstances 
beyond personal control, but the acceptance of which involves an act 
of the will, or from the realization that of two apparently equal 
abilities one is the more needed either in the immediate surroundings 
or in the world at large. It may meet with the approval or with the 
disapproval of onlookers. It may involve no sacrifice or a very great 
sacrifice. All these things—the reasons for the choice, the re- 
nunciations it entails, the satisfaction it ultimately yields—belong to 
the individual, and should not be paraded before the public eye. 
There is no need of growing sentimental or melodramatic over 
“woman sacrificing the scholar within her to the more glorious 
qualities of her womanhood,” and representing her as the friend of 
humanity suffering on Caucasus, with a vulture at her vitals, when 
she might be feasting with the gods on Olympus. The individual 
may suffer or not suffer, and may be rewarded or unrewarded in the 
end. But the simple statement holds true that the majority of 
women after their graduate courses prefer other things to scholar- 
ship. The few who do not are likely (although this does not always 
follow) to have somewhat unusual abilities and to make genuinely 
valuable contributions to abstract knowledge. Men, on the other 
hand, except in the case of administrative work, are not so often led 
by temperament, talent or circumstances to choose the personal 
before the abstract relations. And hence a larger proportion of them 
pass from graduate seminaries into the fields of original scholarship. 
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Possibly if it were more generally understood that most profes- 
sional women by nature and by choice give the right of way in 
their work to those qualities that would find their easiest and com- 
pletest expression in marriage (and the various reasons why these 
women do not marry lie beyond the eye of the magazine editor or 
of the collector of statistics) rather than to those qualities that 
would seem to have been fostered in them by seven or eight years of 
student life, there would be on the part of some people less knocking 
down of dusty straw and less of the clamor that seems to always 
accompany this mode of warfare, and on the part of other people a 
new uproar and new arms against sedition within the ranks. But 
I have no desire to argue the right or wrong, the desirability or 
undesirability of the course these women follow. I am simply de- 
scribing the course as it exists and asserting the fact that profes- 
sional women as well as other women contribute personality more 
often than scholarship to society. 

What then shall be said of graduate work for women? I should 
like to assume that for the few who are to become scholars such work 
is necessary, or, at least, highly desirable, despite the objection some- 
times urged against it that it destroys originality and drains the 
streams of mighty thoughts. I suspect that what we have here is, 
under a new guise, the old confusion between original research and 
original creation. Sophocles as a young man was much better em- 
ployed in bearing away the prize from Aeschylus than he would have 
been in interpreting Aeschylus’ art and plots and tenses around some 
Athenian seminary table. But probably Professor Jebb’s splendid 
power to interpret Sophocles was not stunted by the advanced uni- 
versity work he pursued as a student. Or even a less than Pegasus 
may thrive best in unfenced fields and at natural streams, and authors 
of more ephemeral gifts than those of the Olympians may wisely 
choose to wander free of theses and degrees. But they are not 
scholars, and I think there is yet far to seek any proof that graduate 
work as it exists to-day thwarts the best scholarship, that it does not 
indeed vigorously impel toward it and count generously in produc- 
ing it. 

But has this work any value for those who do not become 
scholars? It has. And I mean this answer as a protest against 
the still all too current notion that the training of the graduate 
schools is to be directed toward only one end and is productive of 
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only one result. Lately I have heard it publicly stated—and I am 
glad to share the optimism of the speaker—that there are appear- 
ing signs to encourage us to believe that the kind of mind and the 
kinds of acquirements produced by graduate work are becoming 
more and more useful in fields lying outside of scholarship, that in 
some directions, at least, this additional training seems to bear 
the same relation to the increasingly complex needs of the present 
that the undergraduate college training bore to the needs of a 
preceding generation. Secondary schools, which even a few years 
ago were content with an A. B. in the biographies of their teachers, 
now with increasing persistence ask for a Ph.D. Students on 
their way to legal, medical and theological schools stop for a year 
in some graduate seminary. Philanthropists withdraw for a year 
or two to study sociology and then return to their slums. Even 
men with business ahead of them have been known to linger in the 
delectable places lying next to the first degree. It is not for a moment 
to be argued that all men, whatever their work, or even all men in 
certain lines of work will prove more useful for having pursued 
some graduate courses. But it can be argued, as the speaker to 
whom I alluded pointed out, that the men who have a natural and 
compelling affinity for purely intellectual work beyond the limit 
set by a college degree will be more useful for having given a 
certain amount of time to further study, even though it is uncon- 
nected with their immediate work. It is not true, and I think it is 
less and less claimed to be true, that the ideals of the graduate 
schools are too abstract and remote from the actual conditions of 
society to be valuable in active life. 

What has been said concerning men and graduate work may 
also be said concerning women, due allowance being made for the 
fact that later in life they do not so universally enter upon some 
particular line of work. But if a woman has the desire to carry 
her knowledge of some subject farther than the undergraduate 
courses enable her to do, even with nothing more professional in 
view than her own pleasure (and it is a pity that there are not 
many more such women), there is reason to believe that eight times 
out of ten she will emerge better equipped to play the role—and 
few roles are so useful—of a good and charming and unlabelled 
member of society. Indeed, I think it may be worth while here to 
allude to a moral quality of graduate work that, perhaps, makes it 
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especially valuable for women. A certain professor of sociology 
once said in private conversation that in education the later ten- 
dency of men to concentrate and of women to dissipate their energies 
should be kept in mind. A man’s most useful contribution usually 
comes from his devotion to one line of work, a woman’s from her 
versatility. But over-concentration results in disastrous one-sided- 
ness, and excessive versatility in superficiality and disintegration. 
Therefore, men in college should be made to take many courses and 
widen out their interests, and women should be made to concentrate 
their attention on a few things. The theory is entirely rational and 
good. And its bearing on the value of at least a year or two of 
graduate work for women will be obvious, especially in view of 
the present unbridled freedom in the election of undergraduate 
courses, whereby a girl may jump from Italian to child study and 
from child study to elocution as the semesters revolve. 

But the larger number of women who frequent our graduate 
schools are now, and perhaps always will be, destined to be teachers, 
if not for life, at least for a considerable number of years. What is 
the specific value of graduate work for them? To say that graduate 
work is an important part of the preparation for teaching, after 
saying that even secondary schools are now trying to fill their 
positions with men and women who hold higher degrees is super- 
fluous. The schools themselves, to say nothing of the colleges and 
universities, are giving the best answer to the objection sometimes 
urged that graduate work unfits its victims to teach, and are along 
this line somewhat atoning for their dangerous devotion to the 
fetich of pedagogical training. But one point in connection with 
graduate work and teaching deserves special emphasis. It is essen- 
tial that teachers—college teachers, at least, and preferably also 
school teachers—should have the scholarly spirit even if they do not 
produce books, and should be able to give to students the inspirations 
of scholarship even if they do not themselves rank preéminently as 
scholars. Scholarship, after all (like social settlements), is a state 
of mind as well as a definite activity. And to gain this state of 
mind for himself, to open its blessings to his students, and thus to 
hasten its kingdom in the world are purposes worthy of a teacher’s 
best endeavors. In no other source than patient, controlled years of 
graduate study is he likely to find what he seeks. 

Here, probably, at the end is where the beginning of this paper 
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should have been. For here there is opportunity for detailed criti- 
cism of present methods of graduate work, and for all those practical 
considerations far too often omitted in our discussions. But it has 
seemed to me more necessary just at this time to define the issues 
than to analyze them. With the ultimate tendency of women’s work 
clearly understood, and with the value of their graduate work 
measured from more than one isolated point of view, it should be 
easy to infuse the right spirit into our graduate schools. Their chief 
fault is still an insistence on too narrow aims for both men and 
women. 

To make my conclusion entirely practical I should like to point 
out in what ways our Association seems to me to foster these narrow 
aims. The first danger lies in the work of our Council to Accredit 
Women for Foreign Study. In that council we are inclined td lay al- 
together foo much stress on the capability of candidates to do “credit 
to American scholarship,” and to insist on a scholastic “seriousness 
of purpose” that is as depressing as Calvinism. There are other 
things besides American scholarship to which the women who wish 
to study abroad may do credit, and if a year or two years at some 
foreign university will give them a power and experience essential 
to more active forms of work, then they have as much right to our 
credentials as the future scholars. And it may also be questioned 
whether, considering only the interests of scholarship, the work of 
the Council can be made as effective as we would wish to have it. 
The only way to gain respect for “the scholarship of American 
women” is for American women to do good scholarly work. If 
there are no women to do this work, no efforts to keep the frivolous 
and the weak-minded out of foreign universities will result in a 
triumphal recognition of our intellectual claims. If there are such 
women, their flaming crowns will be secure and we also shall shine 
with the light reflected from them even if a few stray butterflies 
flutter in and out of the sacred precincts. 

The second danger lies in our general desire to make public 
the wonderful deeds of our kind. Through newspaper articles, 
magazine discussions, public speeches, and all the other means 
known to the tongue of woman, we herald every passing mono- 
graph, or every admission into some new university, or every 
gift of praise from high sources for “original research.” I 
have especially alluded to this tendency as one that fosters 
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the measurement of graduate work by the standard of scholar- 
ship alone. But it is also quite as threatening to the purest scholar- 
ship itself. I have heard it seriously argued by women of un- 
usual scholarly attainments that if anything could prevent their 
pursuing their work it would be the dread of publicity through 
women’s organizations. A publicity that is honestly earned, recog- 
nition that is gained from the world of scholars by the actual value 
of one’s own contribution must be sweet to any woman, even though 
it is not the end for which she works. But a publicity that we force 
upon her because she so gloriously proves “the cause’”’ must be the 
most obnoxious cup that she is asked to drain, as it is certainly on 
our part the saddest travesty of the true spirit of scholarship, than 
which there is nothing more simple cr more quiet. 


ANNIE Crospy EMERY 


DEAN OF WoMEN, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM AS A SOCIAL 
INSTITUTION. 


I feel much honored and gratified to be invited to speak to you 
to-night because I am, I suppose, among men, at least, one of the 
protagonists in age, and perhaps also in energy, of the cause of the 
higher education of women. I felt an interest in this cause as long 
ago as I can remember, and after I came to have some part in the 
work of collegiate education in the country, I was a continuous 
agitator of it. I am glad to-night to witness the progress this noble 
cause is making. Again and again, when it took courage to say so, 
I have urged that it was as important to give collegiate or university 
education to a woman as toa man. In those days, which I hope are 
happily now past, we had to hear queer arguments in opposition to 
the higher education of women—for instance, that since anatomists 
had proven that on the average the skeleton of the human female was 
much lighter than the skeleton of the human male, the human female 
was incapable of receiving the higher education. The pith of the 
argument seemed to be that brains resided in bones. On a certain 
occasion a young lady, highly educated, who happened to be slight 
in stature, applied for a position as teacher in our high schools. One 
gentleman to whom she addressed herself in her quest of honorable 
employment looked at her—he weighed, I suppose, two hundred 
pounds, and she ninety-five—and, said he: “Why, young lady, you 
are not large enough to be a teacher in the public schools.” She 
immediately replied: “Sir, do you engage your teachers by the 
pound?” These are samples of the arguments which we formerly 
had to hear. 

I am extremely glad to see this cause prosper and to see 
that it has such good health and protection in this great or- 
ganization, of which I have known something ever since its be- 
ginning. I am glad that this association is pressing forward and 
outward in trying to keep our young women who come out of 
colleges in touch with the progress of events and in trying to show 
to them, as seems to be true nowadays, that it is in the ordinary 
walks of life where they can be of the greatest service to humanity. 
I am glad that as they have come to think in more recent years of the 
relations which naturally exist between the great body of women 
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college graduates in this country and in the greater institution of the 
public school, they are emphasizing more and more the opportunities 
of that institution as a field of work. To speak of all the ways in 
which the public school system, which is a special phenomenon of 
our times, affects for good the social life of the people, would take 
us too far afield. I must, then, limit my remarks to two or three of 
the most important. 

I should like to turn your thought to the social value of the ability 
to read, write and cipher—the immense and indescribable social 
benediction it is in any community to have all the men and women 
possess the ability to read, to write, and to add, subtract, multiply 
and divide. If there were no other advantage coming to society ex- 
cept that which comes through this relatively low form of purely in- 
tellectual education, the public school would more than pay for itself. 
I speak now of merely intellectual education. We who believe in 
good schools believe that education is not wholly if it is mainly intel- 
lectual in aim. We believe that the cultivation of the sense of beauty, 
of the will, of skill of body, come in as part and parcel of education. 
But I now limit myself to intellectual education simply. Let us 
suppose that the schools do not do anything else except to teach their 
pupils to write, read, add, subtract, multiply, and divide. Think 
of the value that comes just from these simple abilities, these homely 
accomplishments bestowed by our school system. But this limited 
subject is far too great to discuss in full in this place, so I pass to 
one or two phases of this particular part of the great theme which 
you have set before me. 

I wish to draw your thought for just one moment to the im- 
mensity of the advantage of mere reading—in the papers, the or- 
dinary books, and the magazines—in drawing social classes together 
and in producing what I may call con-sympathy between the higher 
classes and the lower. Such con-sympathy is of vast importance. 
The tendency has always been, since civilization began, since human 
kind began to develop in power, for social classes to draw apart 
from each other—for the rich man to stand off and wonder how 
people can be so foolish as some poor people are, and for the poor 
man to stand off, as the nabob wheels by, and curse and swear at 
him and his goods, and all things connected with him, showing that 
they have lost all sympathy with each other. Every one must see 
that if that state of things cannot be cured, the social body cannot be 
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long kept together. I am not so pessimistic as to say, what I hear 
some people say, that this evil probably cannot be remedied, and that 
we are lost. It will be cured. Humanity is doomed if we do not 
get fresh air, but we do get fresh air, and although we must event- 
ually die, it will not be on account of bad air. So when I say that 
classes are clashing with each other, I do not mean that we are 
doomed. I feel that there is to come a great increase of this con- 
sympathy of class with class and of mass with mass, so that the 
richest man and he in the highest places of power will have great 
thought for the poor. 

Literature and the power to read it—in these you have a force 
that tends, and tends mightily, to bring about such a spirit of con- 
sympathy between warring classes of society, to make them under- 
stand one another, and to understand one another emotionally. 
There is all the difference in the world between knowing and feeling. 
It is not in abstract treatises that you find out about people. It 
is in pure literature—in rich poetry and deep fiction. There your 
heart is awakened and your emotions set going, which is the sort of 
new life that compels you to feel for others. 

How infinitely shallow is the thought of many people in con- 
demnation of reading fiction. I have heard it advanced by doctors 
in theology and in ethics that it is a bad thing to stir the emotions 
except under circumstances where you can immediately or almost 
immediately act them out. That is a shallow view of human nature 
and of literature. Do we not need every day to have our emotions 
stirred with reference to the lives of other people, not that we may 
immediately do something for them, because that may be impossible, 
but that we may understand them? I want to understand my fellow 
man. I do not wish to do him injury. I wish to understand him 
even if he does not understand me, even if he hates me, even if he is 
trying to stab me. I dare say he has reasons for his attitude which I 
might set right. I especially want to understand those who are far- 
thest away from me. Now there is no power like literature, I fancy 
not even religion, in our time, whatever it may have been earlier, to 
bring people together, to heal social antagonisms, to compel people 
to appreciate one another and do something that may approach loving 
one another. This power of appreciation and sympathy between 
human beings is one of the greatest advantages coming from purely 
intellectual education. 
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I would call your attention to another advantage of common 
education—such education as is given in the public schools in read- 
ing, writing, and ciphering. Such education as is now becoming 
widespread among people in countries like America furnishes the 
basis for the high learning and important discoveries in science that 
do so much toward the advancement of the weal of humanity. 
Where but very few people are educated in the ordinary branches by 
no means as many individuals become helpful in advancing high 
knowledge. In the practice of medicine, for instance, and in any other 
useful science, were common schooling rarer, not nearly so many 
would reach the height of masterfulness actually reached by a 
considerable number now. The pedestal being very broad, there is 
a greater opportunity than if it were narrower to rise to the next 
level above, and from there to the next level. Because the pyramid 
is so broad at its base a greater number than there would be other- 
wise mount to the higher levels. That is almost demonstrable. It 
it evident that if, instead of a thousand boys and girls in a small 
community studying the ordinary branches there were only a hun- 
dred, the community would have-a vastly smaller proportion of the 
partly educated to the uneducated, and a proportionately smaller 
number who would go to the next higher place of education—to 
college, for instance. In turn a still smaller number would go to the 
university, and a very much smaller number in the university would 
develop that peculiar proficiency which should make them great 
leaders and lawgivers in science. This immense and practically in- 
finite value of common education ought to be thought of more than 
it is. 

We look at a great scientist, perhaps Lord Kelvin, who to our 
grief has recently felt obliged to stop teaching, or Sir Isaac Newton 
or Helmholtz, or some other of the great masters in the higher 
walks of human thought. How much these have done for humanity 
we gratefully acknowledge. There is not a ship that sails the sea, 
there is not a pound of tea brought from China to America, there 
is not a bushel of wheat carried from Chicago to Liverpool whose 
passage has not been made easier and surer and safer because of the 
scientific lore of Lord Kelvin. Much the same is true of those other 
great discoverers. Their value to the world is simply indescribable. 
But consider the career of any one of them and you will find that he 
has been helped up to where he is because of being surrounded by 
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an infinite number of people not themselves able to rise so high. 
Lord Kelvin in all the years of his great instructorship was helped 
by subordinates never heard or thought of at all, and by many much 
better class instructors than he himself was. All great workers are 
able to accomplish the work they do vastly better because they stand 
at the apex of pyramids, the bases of which, laid in the common 
knowledge of the many, are so broad. 

Let me pass from the intellectual side of education, which is the 
least interesting and far the least important. I speak of Chicago 
because I know more about the public schools of Chicago than of 
any other city. In “social therapeutics’—church people call it 
church work or philanthropic work—teachers and pupils are nobly 
active. I do not suppose our public schools are a whit better than 
the public schools of other places. With us, certainly, the compass 
of this philanthropic work is immense. I am inclined to think that 
philanthropic work—looking after the poor, feeding the poor, and 
clothing the naked or those likely to become so, and providing 
shelter for those who do not have it—is done in larger measure by the 
public schools than even by the churches. I know a number of 
schools in each of which there is a bureau kept for men’s and 
women’s clothing for the poor of the neighborhood. The faithful 
teachers in these schools keep up the supply through the knowledge 
that they have of friends who will contribute, and themselves take 
up the task of giving out this clothing as they believe it will do 
the most good. The good sentiment filters down from teachers 
among all the pupils of the school, and in this way the children are 
taught to have a benevolent and kindly thought toward their fellows. 

In one school—I do not know how widely this practice is ex- 
tended, but I dare say it is common—there are contributions of 
various sorts of things needed by poor people. These are brought 
to the school by those willing to donate them. They are then taken 
to places where they can be given out to the poor in the vicinity in 
return for certain simple forms of work. That is, something vastly 
better than out and out charity is provided. The children in the 
school, although not in the main of the well-to-do class, are taught 
to save and contribute little sums, if not sums of money, other 
things useful to the poor. That spirit will help society. Every 
Thanksgiving time, by the authority of the Board of Education, 
contributions are taken up in all our schools, to be laid out in new 
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clothing and other necessary articles for the poor who have no other 
provision. I could go on indefinitely to tell you of the relief of the 
poor and suffering that is constantly made by the principals and 
teachers of our public schools. Our school people are profoundly 
benevolent in their disposition and are constantly exhibiting this to 
all. 

About one year ago, in the vicinity of one of our schools, a very 
poor child was run over by a car and fatally injured. It was in a 
poor part of the city, and with the exception of the police there was 
no one ready to render needed assistance. The principal of the 
school, a lady, highly educated, a graduate of one of the most noble 
institutions represented in your Association, immediately took the 
mangled form in charge—having presence of mind, which none of 
the others who were there possessed—had it conveyed to the hum- 
ble home, had the surgeons sent for, and amid the consternation and 
grief in that poor home and in the entire neighborhood saw that 
everything was done that could be done. She gave her orders, and 
when all provision for the poor little fellow had been made, she 
sat by the bedside and held his hand until far in the night, when he 
died. It was a beautiful piece of social ministry. Our teachers are 
doing such things all the time. Few even among the clergy or the 
medical profession are their equals in this regard. 

The penny savings system established in a great number of 
our schools, of which the principals take charge, and which is 
recognized by the Board of Education, I cannot laud in terms too 
high. I feel that it is one of the comparatively few forms of philan- 
thropy that has no admixture of evil, although that is a very re- 
markable thing to say. Through this our children are being schooled 
in thrift and independence. They are receiving positive training in 
the direction of higher manhood and womanhood that will be of 
highest value to them in time to come. 

One additional remark. The teaching in our public schools is a 
work of positive moral instruction and inspiration. These influences 
are more valuable than any I have spoken of, and they are con- 
tinually coming forth in good results. The men and women in the 
public schools of Chicago—the same is true throughout the length 
and breadth of the country—are human beings of a relatively fine 
and noble order. We think too little of the difference that exists 
between our public school teaching force and the public school 
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teaching force in other countries. I can name a number where there 
is a great deal of public school teaching, much of it very good, but 
where teachers in the lower grades are recruited from ordinary 
people and ranked in the social system of those countries with 
menials and with people of no education at all. In this country, 
owing to the good sense of our forefathers and foremothers, the 
teacher has been allied with the clergy, with the professions, with 
the better classes and elements of society. We have inherited this 
thought, with the consequence that we have a very meritorious order 
of teaching in our schools, which has begun to exert, through the 
public school system, a positive, direct moral influence. Early in 
the next century the public schools will do double, treble, decuple 
what they are now doing in the way of completing character, of 
raising up young men and women to come forth from our public 
schools strong in every beautiful trait possible—high, pure, noble 
souls, of whom the world shall be prouder than it is of any of us. 

In conclusion I should like to apply the thought, not to you 
but through you to the great troops of young women who are com- 
ing out of our colleges with so many years’ work ahead of them. 
Why such a rush on the part of college-bred women and men for 
college work and university work, and why relatively so little at- 
tention to service in our common schools? In every college faculty 
of this country you will find young men if it is a men’s college, and 
young women if it is a women’s college, of the highest intelligence 
working away at abstract branches of literature and science for an 
insignificant remuneration. I do not see why they do not come to 
the public schools and obtain positions that would be far more lucra- 
tive. I fancy if some of them were here they would say, “It is 
true that we might be more remuneratively rewarded but we should 
not be nearly so influential.” That is just where the folly lies. As 
I view it—and I am fairly well acquainted with the college and 
university life of this country, having been in the great majority 
of my active life closely associated with that work—I regard the 
position of a woman principal in the city of Chicago as far more 
influential, far more powerful in its effect on the life of our time, 
than that of any lady professor, or man professor either, in the 
United States of America. If I had my choice, I would rather be 
principal of one of the elementary schools in the city of Chicago 
than to be professor in any college of the country. I know 
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professoring is delightful. It is a chance to sleep well of nights, and 
it is respectable. People think well of a professor—very well—and 
I have nothing to say against professors, but if I were to choose the 
most influential department of educational work supposedly within 
the range of a graduate of a college, a woman or a man, I should 
seek a position in the public school system rather than in college or 
university. Of course, if one were conscious of power to become 
great as a scientist or in literature that would be a different thing, 
but most of us are not conscious of that. We may, when we are 
sophomores in college (and have published a few verses in our col- 
lege paper), think that we are destined to become Miltons or Victor 
Hugos, but experience soon destroys that hope. If you want posi- 
tions of influence you are far more likely to find them in the public 
schools than anywhere else in the teaching world. 

So I am advising young men and women to get the greatest 
possible intellectual wealth and widest possible intellectual outlook, 
but when they want positions of influence, to come down, if they 
think it is coming down, to the public school. After awhile they 
will think they have risen by coming. This, I believe, is the place 
to exert social power ; this is the place to make your education tell. 


E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS 


SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS OF THE CITY OF CHICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Women’s clubs, in the work for public education now so promi- 
nent a feature in their scheme of activity, desire in no sense to take 
the place of Boards of Education, or to exercise the duties of 
regular officers appointed by such authority. Woman is by in- 
stinct interested in the education and training of children, and 
in the hygienic and moral conditions under which they live. She 
has worked along these lines from time immemorial, and only 
when the individual care of her children was taken from her 
hands, only when the state claimed the right to educate them, did 
she claim a share in this collective caretaking and insist upon having 
the best that could be provided in all these lines. 

The work of women’s clubs, in its educational aspect, is to study 
educational science and practice, that club members may be the 
better prepared to judge of and support the educational work of the 
community of which they are a part. Clubs aim to stand in a supple- 
mental relation to educational measures introduced by school au- 
thorities, by creating public thought and sentiment in favor of 
these measures, especially in securing for them a generous financial 
support. 

Individual clubs are turning their attention to a wide range of 
educational thought, that doubtless will find concentration later in 
the various state federation reports, and thereby greatly increase 
their power. Some of the subjects of interest among these clubs 
are: the study of systems of education in their origin, aim, laws and 
practical working; the investigation of psychology and the science 
of education; school hygiene and sanitation, through which medical 
supervision has in some instances been provided; school decoration 
and furnishings, with the health and comfort of the children in 
view; school environment, which includes playgrounds, supplied 
with trees and flowers; and parents’ and teachers’ clubs for the dis- 
cussion of educational principles and problems. 

The popular opinion that there is a conflict between school au- 
thorities and parents must be a fallacy. Every board of education 
worthy of the name desires the interest of the parents. Indifference 
of parents is a frequent cause of complaint on the part of school 
authorities. Every teacher, and the class-room, would respond to 
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the cordial interest of parents. It is this which justifies the exis- 
tence of Public Educational Associations, now organized in sixteen 
states, and of Parents’ and Teachers’ Leagues. 

Many clubs have educational conferences with school officials, 
with a view to mutual understanding and co-operation, and there has 
been great gain thereby. Supplementary reading courses are pro- 
vided, in which complete, choice selections from the best authors are 
supplied in sufficient numbers for each child of a school to have a 
copy that he may take home. All of these features in school work 
merit the attention and support of every educational club, or of 
women interested in educational matters. 

Clubs encourage domestic science as a feature for public school 
systems; also art leagues, for the purpose of supplying schools with 
casts, photographs and other reproductions of works of art, thus 
creating a demand for beauty in every-day life. Trained in the habit 
of seeing and recognizing beauty, the child will come instinctively to 
hate ugliness in the home and in the street as he goes out in life. 

Art education is, besides, a primary part of all true industrial edu- 
cation, and if we can once give art its place in the schools, we shall 
have accomplished great things toward securing for our people a 
more beautiful public life. 

Clubs are interested in school supervision by women. All who 
observe without prejudice are realizing that woman has become a 
necessary factor in the supervision of schools, especially of those 
devoted to primary education. It may be claimed with fairness that 
a vast amount of the improvement in the first years of educational 
work, within the last decade, has been largely due to her iriterest. 

State Federations are urged to send delegates to the State 
Teachers’ Association, also to the National Educational Association, 
as a means of keeping the Federation of Women’s Clubs regularly in- 
formed as to the progress education is making among its advanced 
educators. It is urged, also, that clubs should send one of their num- 
ber—a teacher naturally—to the very best pedagogical institution, 
that she may obtain the knowledge in primary work which was de- 
nied her in her earlier pedagogical training. If each club could thus 
support one teacher, every other year, schools would very gladly give 
leave of absence for such purpose, with the position left open, and the 
gain to the community would be so clear that the club would never 
relinquish the privilege. 
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At the Third Biennial Meeting of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs the following resolution was adopted : 

Resolved, That we recommend to clubs a study of the science of 
education and of educational conditions existing in their home cities, 
to the end that the united influence of women’s clubs may be ex- 
erted for the betterment of the state system of education, from the 
kindergarten to the university.” 

In pursuance of this resolution, the General Federation appointed 
a committee, of which Miss Margaret Evans, of Minnesota, was and 
is still chairman, which should report to the State Federations, recom- 
mending such measures as would assist in carrying out the purpose 
of the resolution. The committee recommended that each State 
Federation devote one session or more at the annual meeting to 
hearing reports on the condition of public education in the state, to 
devising ways and means for providing for evident needs, and by 
sympathetic co-operation to further the advancement of state educa- 
tion. The committee further recommended that each club pursue 
the same line of action in reference to the needs of public education 
in their respective localities. Let us see how the states have fallen 
into line. 

State Federations have become important and coherent bodies. 
It seems possible to direct their strength in definite and practical 
channels, and avoid the criticism that no single effort, laudable 
though it is, is carried to the climax which it would be possible 
to reach if fewer were attempted. A policy of restricted aims and 
concentrated force is therefore to be desired. 

I do not wish, and shall not attempt, to give a detailed report of 
the educational work in all the states, as that would become a treatise 
too heavy for our needs. I have asked, however, for work accom- 
plished, and the plan or policy for future work. The educational 
committees have most heartily responded, and have placed me under 
deep obligation. My own interest has grown to such an extent that 
I would suggest a bureau of reciprocity between the State Federation 
Committees on Education and those of the Collegiate Alumnz which 
are interested in the same thought. 

Connecticut says: “We are just beginning, but success crowns 
our efforts. Clubs and club members are exerting themselves very 
helpfully in many towns. Schools which have been in wretched sani- 
tary condition for years have been forced to introduce improvements 
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through the influence of the clubs. Many have presented good 
pictures to the public schools and have, thereby, inspired 
teachers and pupils to take down what once decorated their walls, 
and to substitute good art in its place. In Hartford vacation 
schools have been successfully conducted. In New Haven public 
playgrounds have been established. In Danbury the club women 
have succeeded in placing two women on the school board, and in 
some of the smaller towns women practically manage all the school 
affairs.” 

Maine not only was the pioneer in club educational interest, 
long before it became a controlling policy of the General Federation, 
but the state continues to gain strength as it proceeds in good work. 
The clubs asked and gained legislation upon the state certification 
of teachers, the object being to exclude incompetent people from 
the care of schools, and to insure a higher standard in all sections of 
the state. Through the efforts of the educational committee, and in- 
dividual club members, a law was passed by the legislature for the 
establishment of free traveling libraries. Upon invitation of the 
American Institute of Instruction, Mrs. Potter, president of the 
State Federation, gave an address on “The Function of the Woman’s 
Club in Public Education.”” This was so full of valuable suggestions, 
drawn from large experience, that many clubs have asked for it, as 
a means of inspiration. 

Massachusetts gave detailed analyses for club consideration, and 
the work of the first year seemed to be largely in the line of in- 
vestigation and report. The second year a few strong points were 
suggested for consideration and possible co-operation with school au- 
thorities, such as placing manual training and domestic economy 
in the school curriculum of towns of less than twenty thousand in- 
habitants. In all towns of twenty thousand and over, these branches 
are obligatory. They also urged vacation schools, on account of the 
crowded conditions of streets in the summer, and the tendency 
toward crime. 

New Jersey has the best of laws without any influence other than 
its own citizenship, but the clubs find that the compulsory law can- 
not be enforced, because there is not seating capacity in the schools. 
They will, therefore, turn their attention to the financial part. They 
have also added medical inspectors to some of the school boards, 
thereby materially decreasing the spread of contagious diseases, and 
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a number of children have been treated for defective hearing and 
eyesight. The committee reports also, that the bill, permitting the 
establishment of kindergartens, and allowing the use of schooi funds 
to pay for the expenses of the same, was passed by the legislature in 
March. 

New York reports that the bill introduced in the legislature at 
Albany last winter, asking for an appropriation to establish a state 
industrial school for girls in New York, was passed unanimously, 
but was placed under the supervision of the State Board of Charities. 
The state clubs urge that this training school be made an extension 
of the public school system, the state merely providing free instruc- 
tion, thus placing the institution under the State Board of Regents. 

Michigan has given special attention to co-operation between 
parents and teachers, also toward urging state teachers’ associations 
to consider the qualifications of teachers, that in every case the 
best only might be engaged, from the primary to the higher grades. 
The results have been beyond their anticipations. 

Ohio sadly acknowledged itself as one of the five states without 
a state normal school, but in that very candid acknowledgment 
obtained strength. The State Federation determined therefore to 
use its influence toward establishing such a normal school, and at 
once obtained the cordial co-operation of teachers, the State Commis- 
sioner, the Association of Boards of Education, and the Western 
Ohio Superintendent’s Round Table, with a—future—result that no 
one can doubt. 

The educational work in Iowa has been thorough and successful, 
as has always been the work of that state. Educational conferences 
have been held; and the papers read before the Southeastern Teach- 
ers’ Association will be published for wide circulation under the sup- 
ervision of the State Superintendent. Kindergartens and manual 
training or domestic economy schools have been established, and 
many country clubs organized, providing the best reading matter for 
farmers’ wives and daughters. Iowa was one of the early states 
to obtain an appropriation from the legislature for traveling libraries, 
through the influence of club women. The convention of ’99 ap- 
pointed a committee to formulate methods of work toward obtaining 
compulsory education laws for the state, and this is to be their con- 
centrated effort for the next two years. 

Kansas has successfully given time and attention to traveling 
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libraries for country towns and clubs, and has systematically worked 
for the kindergarten and manual training, and in co-operation with 
the state teachers’ associations. The latter have asked advice and 
acted upon it. 

Wisconsin’s work has been very comprehensive, having been in 
charge of three committees—the Library Committee, the Committee 
on Art Interchange, which collects cases of traveling pictures, and 
the Educational Committee. The work under each committee shows 
in almost every line what a band of intelligent, well-informed women 
can accomplish. 

Minnesota has placed before its clubs the broadest line of study 
in educational questions of any state. Under the able supervision of 
the State President, who is as well Chairman of the National 
Educational Committee, the outline of thought is well worth being 
taken as a model for all states. More actual attention has been given 
to improving and beautifying small towns and villages than to the 
school system itself. At the last state fair, however, the finest ob- 
ject lessons possible were given to all towns and schools through 
the model kindergarten, school-room furnishings and decorations, 
and the programs from the committees on Art, Education, Library 
Extension, Household Economics and Mothers’ Clubs. 

Nebraska says modestly: “The work over the state has been 
chiefly an awakening of interest in the local schools, a personal ac- 
quaintance with the teachers and a more intelligent sympathy with 
them and their work.” 

Missouri has kindly allowed me to quote largely as to the lines 
of study which clubs may bring into their year’s work, as a result of 
which it would be impossible to refrain from practical efforts. 

Oklahoma has but recently federated, but at once appointed its 
committee, and had enthusiastic meetings of teachers and clubs. 
School superintendents have been much interested, and clubs are 
asked to give a list of topics for discussion at these meetings. Club 
women, having lecture courses in hand, have admitted public school 
pupils for half price. A paper, allowed at the Territorial Teachers’ 
Association last season, brings a request for “more of them,” and 
discussion. One club will throw its library open to the public this 
month, which will be the first public library in Oklahoma. The 
chairman of the committee writes: ‘‘We are young and inexperi- 
enced, you know, but we are thinking and working.” 
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Utah has, like a western breeze, taken hold of the buildings and 
the grounds and the kindergartens, and systematically swept through 
all the grades to the high schools. It has parents’ and teachers’ as- 
sociations, school improvement leagues, and art leagues, and insists 
upon securing legislation that would require systematic and definite 
instruction in ethics. 

From many western states comes this general statement: “Our 
laws are so well-made, and so well-enforced, that we find other and 
better fields for work.” Happy West! I know personally, however, 
of many valuable bits of work which only show that they are helping 
toward the great result. The Everett (Washington) Club estab- 
lished and presented the library of its city; it instituted, also, the 
school savings-bank system, and has placed valuable books in the 
school rooms. 

Illinois is the banner state wherever I have obtained reports, 
whether from individuals, clubs, committees, or even from state 
officials. For those who have so recently come from the State Fed- 
eration meeting at Quincy, I need not enlarge on the amount of work 
accomplished—the “study-work, either of educational methods, of 
literature bearing on educational requirements and progress, of the 
nature and life of the child, of local history or of government,” and 
practical work, based on these careful studies. Each club finds work 
of some kind, dictated by local conditions; but the best is the loyal 
banding together of all clubs toward state needs. 

I have found it very hard to cut out the Southern clubs. Their 
work is so exuberant; they have gone so quickly to the root of all 
troubles, have taken them in hand, and really overcome them, that I 
am impressed with their enthusiasm as with nothing else, unless it 
may be Oklahoma and Utah. 

It is a noticeable fact that the clubs all over the country have 
begun to take up practical subjects; there is less of the playing at 
doing something and more of the real doing. Investigations of prob- 
lems, civic and municipal, are the things which seem to be attracting 
the attention of women in this day and age. They have begun to 
look after the schools of their community, to question the sanitary 
arrangements, to enquire if it were necessary that streets should 
be quite so filthy, and water left unfiltered in the school rooms. 

Suddenly they have realized that they possessed influence; that as 
organizations they could ask and gain, where as women they received 
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no attention. And if one organization can accomplish much, 
how much more can be accomplished if different organizations unite? 
With this thought in mind the officers of these two educational 
forces of our country in which women are peculiarly interested— 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs and the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnz—have arranged a plan of co-operation involving 
large possibilities. In conference with our honored president and 
her Executive Board, the method of procedure was quickly and 
easily worked out. 

Our Collegiate Alumnz Association was formed to investigate 
and solve knotty problems in educational matters, from the primary 
grades to the university. College alumnz are enquiring into college 
curricula, and asking the questions: Shall graduation from high 
schools be conditioned by the qualification to pass the entrance ex- 
amination for one of the established colleges? How may a larger 
number of graduates from secondary schools be induced to enter 
college? etc. 

School buildings, with proper sanitation and proper environment 
in every way, and what some have called “popular forms of public 
education,” such as kindergartens and manual training schools, have 
become of as much interest to college graduates, as scholarships and 
fellowships. In fact, as our former secretary said: “Our members are 
often duplicating efforts, already being made along similar lines’... 
“For our own special field we shall gain more interest, if we show 
that college women are not isolated in their sympathies, but ready to 
lend their services to the furthering of all good causes in their com- 
munity.” With this wise advice, the committees of conference from 
the two organizations planned a line of co-operation, which will be 
given to the branches in later discussions. 

The questions involved are numerous and weighty, and ordinary 
drifting is not what we women wish to do. Our work is that of 
consistent progress and should be firmly directed toward that end. 
Woman is, by college and special education, fitting herself for the 
new collective housekeeping, born of her time, and preparing herself 
to discuss the important scientific and social questions, in which she 
finds herself involved; for she feels, not so much that she has a 
claim to be heard in municipal affairs, as that she has a legitimate 
and responsible place to fill in the community. 

_ This phase of the woman question has manifested itself in a well- 
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defined and spontaneous movement in the direction of education and 
of municipal improvement ; and woman’s influence and assistance are 
everywhere accepted or sought, in exact proportion to their practical 
value, to an extent which has been sufficiently marked to encourage 
a belief in the reality of her usefulness. 

“The spirit of our time weighs every individual by his practical 
value, and every measure by its expediency.” 


Eva Perry Moore 


TREASURER GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS AND PRESIDENT OF THE 
St. Louis BRANCH OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE ALUMNA 
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COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS. 


The question of college entrance requirements—their present 
condition and the reforms urgently needed—is a burning one, and 
one that American mothers, if American fathers are indifferent, 
must take up and settle, if they believe in a government that is to be 
sustained and perpetuated by the consent of the governed. As 
chairman of a committee appointed at Denver in 1895 to report to 
the National Educational Association upon the subject, I shall not 
dilate so much upon what has been done as upon what ought to be 
done, as enumerated by the principles contained in that report, which 
was concise, conciliatory and conservative, and far within the limits 
of what the next fifty years will record. When Harvard and Yale 
and a number of other colleges of less prestige and smaller endow- 
ments were established, and during the larger part of their history 
to the present, the theory practically prevailed that those only were 
designed by the Almighty, or by those of finite wisdom, for a higher 
education who were to enter the so-called learned professions. 
Women were of course barred, and so were most men. As late as 
1856 Chicago was among the first cities to establish a public sec- 
ondary school, open to both sexes on equal terms. In the reign of 
such ideas, Latin, Greek, mathematics and the smallest possible dose 
of ancient history, simply a few facts and dates, were considered the 
only prerequisites, and these only, with the addition of so-called 
rhetoric, logic, philosophy, and the evidences of Christianity con- 
stituted the college program. The tributaries to these rivers of 
knowledge that ran into the ocean of profound learning were, nat- 
urally, private institutions—exclusive institutions, designed for the 
children of the rich, and destined by their instruction and influence 
to plant in America the dogma of the old world, that aristocracy 
and wealth must make the laws, contain the lore, and be the cus- 
todians of liberty. When these principles became deep-rooted and 
grew into tradition, our country as developed was small, the people 
poor, enterprises few, inventions meager, manufactories limited. 
Science was a closed book; the people were making, not reading, 
history; the study of modern languages was considered un-Ameri- 
can and altogether superfluous, and the first chapters of child study, 
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or any psychic research into the law of heredity and environment 
had not been written. Perhaps there was some excuse for Moslem 
methods and cloister customs in those days, when there was no 
thought of educating girls at all, and those boys only who were to 
wear the ermine or the gown, or to practice opening untimely graves. 

The fault and the folly consist in not changing with the 
changed conditions of civilization, in not adapting the matter and 
methods of education to the new life of the individual and the nation. 
The colleges were as narrow and inconsistent as the religious in- 
tolerance of the fathers. They were dictators, and the private 
academy bowed in servile obedience to the dictation. With no con- 
sideration of heredity or environment, with no inquiry into the 
previous advantages, natural bent or mental characteristics of the 
pupil, they gave the same potion to all alike without regard to 
whether poison lurked in the cup of some. A few of these privately 
endowed academies still remain, fostering tradition, slaves of the 
college oligarchy, abject, sordid, silent, and they will remain, so 
long as there are parents who are able and think it is good form to 
spend a thousand dollars a year for four years to educate their 
children from fourteen to eighteen years of age away from the 
sheltering care of home. But their numbers are growing fewer. 
The public is beginning to interest itself. Education is being dif- 
fused through a generous outpouring from the general treasury. We 
are living in an era of expansion, territorially, industrially, com- 
mercially, educationally. Our horizon is extending; great vistas of 
splendid achievement are opening before our youth; a thousand 
vocations await the thoughtful and the intelligent. The farm, the 
mill, the mart, the mine, the manufactory, air, steam, electricity, all 
await the master touch of developed talent to yield their secrets. The 
home calls for intelligent motherhood, the nation for educated 
womanhood, and yet in higher education we grope and grovel amid 
the clanking chains of medieval methods. Many of the larger 
colleges of this country, popular through their traditions, rich in 
their endowments, hoary and honored with age, independent in their 
self-constituted functions, still say to the honest, humble, ambitious 
and amply-endowed pupil, “Our requirements for admission are, 
Latin, Greek, French or German, three foreign languages, English, 
algebra, plane and solid geometry, ancient history and one science 
selected by us. We have no substitutes, alternatives or equivalents. 
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Jf, in a strange atmosphere under strange directors, you can pass 
successfully the rigid examination we set for you, in these pre- 
scribed and compulsory subjects, you can enter here, otherwise our 
doors are closed to you. We do not care who you are or where you 
come from, in what school you were trained, what have been your 
advantages, or opportunities, or environments; what are your in- 
heritances, your mastery of language, your power of thought, your 
aims and purposes for life, or what your teachers think of you or 
say about you—here are our requirements. Pass them, or stay out.” 

Somebody, in his mistaken rage, once said: “God damn the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts.” Far be it from me to indulge in such 
language concerning any college in our land of boasted intelligence 
and perfected morals, but I may, without fear of expulsion, quote 
from the most advanced thinker of our day on educational topics. 
President Eliot—and would that the five hundred thousand children 
in our secondary schools to-day could crown him with a wreath of 
bay for his masterly utterances in their behalf—says, in writing of a 
prescribed curriculum: “Nothing but an unhesitating belief in the 
Divine wisdom of such prescriptions can justify them, for no human 
wisdom is equal to contriving a prescribed course of study for even 
two children of the same family. Direct revelation from on high 
would be the only satisfactory basis for a uniform prescribed school 
curriculum. The immense deepening and expanding of human 
knowledge in the nineteenth century and the increasing sense of the 
sanctity of the individual gifts and will-power, have made uniform 
prescriptions or study in secondary schools impossible and absurd.” 

Individualism in education will be the ideal of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Years, scores of years have been wasted; lives, scores of lives, 
have been wrecked; failures, scores of failures, have been recorded, 
because students in our secondary schools and colleges have been 
advised, aye, compelled to pursue studies from which they have re- 
ceived little or nothing they could assimilate or appropriate, the fruit 
of which, developed in darkness and ripened in despair, has been but 
the ‘apples of Sodom,” which have fallen to ashes at the touch. 

We are not living in the age of the medieval cloister, nor are 
our interests or our responsibilities those which dominated when 
Harvard or even Yale was founded, and yet educational progress 
in this country, and by this I mean, studies required, methods used, 
instruction given, advantages offered, opportunities afforded, has 
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been marvelously, lamentably and inexcusably slow. In every other 
department of human thought and human industry greater wisdom 
has been displayed, and far greater results achieved. 

The inventions of the nineteenth century which have made pos- 
sible the cultivation of our vast agricultural region, which have 
gridironed the earth with railroads and the skies with telegraph 
wires, which have narrowed the oceans into fordable streams for the 
communication of intelligence, which have tunneled mountains, dis- 
emboweled the earth of its minerals, its oils and its coal, which have 
so revolutionized manufacturing as to make one man do the work 
of ten, and so metamorphosed and quickened commerce, as to settle 
trades in a day between people ten thousand miles apart, were not 
conceived or perfected by college-educated men. I do not say that 
this progress has resulted in spite of the colleges, I simply say that 
they have not kept pace with the tremendous strides along other 
lines of human advancement. If the same traditional influences 
which have controlled our educational institutions had held 
sway in transportation, in agriculture and manufacture, we 
would still be riding in the stage coach, using the tallow dip, break- 
ing ground with the hand plough, and receiving intelligence from 
Hong Kong once in six months. 

One of the most distinguished educators of the country said to 
me recently, “In our programs for secondary schools, and in our re- 
quirements for admission to college, we must not forget the genus 
homo.” Now I am inclined to think that he is just the fellow that 
we ought to forget. We have tried for a century to cut our gar- 
ment to fit him and have made a miserable failure of it. We have 
arranged our educational programs for a purely imaginative creation, 
an automaton, a genus homo whom nobody ever saw, and neglected 
all the species, the real, living, breathing potentialities of the uni- 
verse, whose tastes and talents are as infinite in difference, and 
diverse in possibility as are the illimitable powers of the architect of 
the heavens, the earth, and all therein contained, whom we call God. 
Sameness is not stamped upon any two of the Divine creations. In 
nature no two germs are alike, and the influence of sun, shade and 
soil in their development are unlike. In the one case the violet 
sweet, in the other, the stalwart oak; each performing its own 
but neither the other’s functions. When one comes to the highest 
creation, man, the manipulator of nature, fashioned in the image of 
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his creator, we neglect this principle of infinite diversity and act as 
if there were some fixed intellectual diet that all young people needed 
in order to insure the full fruitage of divinely implanted germs, not- 
withstanding the fact that the world groans beneath the burden of 
professional and business failures, the result of misguidance in the 
preparation for life. We should seek other standards and all as 
variable as the individual. In the same society we find the essayist, 
the scientist, the poet, each following divine directions. 

No two men look alike, think alike, do alike. Division of labor 
is the law of the universe; research along special lines the law of 
education. The humanities are the delight of one, science the diet of 
another, economics attracts the third, and mathematics wins the 
fourth. 

What was once a liberal education is now illiberal. Students 
can no longer postpone a differentiation of their studies to the post- 
graduate course. One who begins the study of biology and bacteri- 
ology early in life and pursues it six or eight years, as his delight 
and manifest destiny, will be of as much use to himself and of as 
much power in the world, as one who pursues Greek the same 
length of time as his delight and manifest destiny, and neither is in 
any essential sense a preparation for the other. 

I read an article a little time since on “College Instruction as it 
should be,” and speaking of the college graduate it said: 

“In the long retrospect he can recall perhaps three or four in- 
structors only who have seemed to come near to him and really 
stimulate his desire for knowledge. He was thrown in at a hopper 
and finally shaken out with numerous other human atoms who had 
had the same experience in whole or in part. 

“The atmosphere of most of the chambers of the great machine 
was drier than that of the desert of Sahara. There was no inspira- 
tion, no thought of the individual in the crowd. Individuality 
counted for little, either with the people who turned the crank or 
with the raw material which was to come out after a common pattern. 
The prevailing wish all around was to get through with the dull 
routine in the prescribed number of hours and to get at something 
that was alive and interesting. The curse of the thing is felt over the 
entire country.” 

What are the remedies? What are the influences that will bring 
about a radical, national change in the requirements for admission 
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to college? They will not emanate from the private academy, unless 
the colleges demand it. The colleges will not change their pre- 
scribed and traditional requirements except under compulsion. They 
will emanate, they have been emanating, from the public high school. 
These schools, this form of secondary education, is of the recent 
past. For the most of their history they have been battling for ex- 
istence. Their claims have been unobtrusive, and their functions 
undefined. Their programs have been diverse and diffusive, be- 
cause of their squinting construction. Many have only a name with- 
out form or comeliness. All this natural and necessary confusion 
pertains to the process of transition from the thraldom of tradition 
to the freedom of truth. The colleges, I am sorry to say it, are 
largely responsible for the tidal waves of opposition that have 
broken on our educational shores, against the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of the public high schools, by inculcating a feeling among 
them that they were forced against the interests of the pupils, to ape 
the private academies in putting on the prison garb and walking the 
lock-step under the lash of the traditional requirements of the col- 
lege. For the last ten years they have been quietly adjusting them- 
selves to the needs of the people—the whole people from whom they 
draw their support, and in the interest of whose children they have 
been established. 

To the colleges they have issued a Declaration of Independence, 
and after enumerating their grievances they say, in immortal lan- 
guage, “In every stage of these oppressions, we have petitioned for 
redress, in the most humble terms; our repeated petitions have been 
answered only by repeated injury. A prince (the college) 
whose character is thus marked by every act which may 
define a tyrant, is unfit to be the ruler (to set the educational 
pace) of a free people—nor have we been wanting in atten- 
tion to our brethren. We have warned them from time to time 
of attempts made to extend an unwarranted jurisdiction over us. 
We have appealed to their native justice and magnanimity and we 
have conjured them to discontinue these usurpations which would 
inevitably interrupt our connections and correspondence. We must 
therefore acquiesce in the necessity which denounces our separation 
and hold them enemies in war, in peace, friends.” 

These schools are of, by, and for the people. They are intended 
to supplement the education of the common school, whose programs 
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we all feel need much abridgment and great enrichment. They 
will for many years provide the teachers for our common schools, 
although let us pray that the vast public may eventually become so 
enlightened, so generous, and so self-interested, that they will be- 
come as much engrossed in the mental training of their children as 
breeders are in the production of blooded horses, sheep, and swine, 
and let us preach the doctrine that every teacher of immortal youth, 
from the kindergarten through the secondary school, shall be pos- 
sessed with what we are pleased now to call a college education ; they 
will also give our young people, within their limited sphere, a prep- 
aration for the higher activities, as their powers and providence may 
designate, and incidentally they will bring the pupil to the door of 
any college which manifests an enlightened sympathy for our com- 
mon humanity. 

If I mistake not then the signs of the times, the trend of public 
sentiment, and the absolute demand for a fair field and no favors to 
all classes, the public high schools, which have thus far educated but 
two generations, are to be the most potent agencies in awakening an 
ambition in our young people for higher education, for college and 
university training. This, however, as I have said, is not their 
primal mission. Their real purpose will, and always must be, to give 
the best equipment for the fulfillment of one’s aims, the training of 
one’s powers, which can be comprehended in a four years’ curriculum 
of study so plastic as to be adapted to the capacity and natural 
aptitude of the individual. The public high school is to be the 
college of the people, with a program rich in language, history, 
mathematics, science, civics, manual training, economics, and house- 
hold arts, and any and every study which makes for moral integrity, 
good citizenship, noble manhood and pure womanhood. If a ju- 
dicious selection from these studies, properly correlated, and con- 
tinuously pursued, will not admit a pupil to any college, then the 
high school graduate will either attend a state university or abandon 
a college career. There is neither menace nor malice in this state- 
ment. It is a fact which the conservative and tradition-loving de- 
votees of higher education affect not to acknowledge, but which, in 
the near future, will be so thoroughly demonstrated that we shall 
marvel at that leaf of ancient history on which I have seen written, 
‘When I entered college in 1850 no questions were asked me beyond 
those in Latin, Greek and algebra.” I yield to no one in my 
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appreciation of the benefits of language study. I believe it is funda- 
mental to the ripest training, the broadest culture. Probably no 
instrument for the production of mind power has ever been devised 
by man equal to that of Greek, while the study of Latin is almost es- 
sential to the acquirement of such a rhetorical vocabulary as will 
enable one with facility to clothe his thoughts in felicitous and 
forcible language. I am not, however, suffering from classical my- 
opia in my intellectual vision. I have too great a respect for the age 
in which we live; too painful an appreciation of its demands; too 
sanguine a faith in its opportunifies ; too deep an interest in the life, 
honor, and contentment of our young people; too keen a knowledge 
of the striking differences of inherited tendencies, and tastes, and 
talents, and capacities, to stand up here and advocate a theory that 
would alienate the interest of the people, waste their generous outlay 
of money, discourage one-third of the pupils, and limit unreasonably 
the usefulness of our instruction. The teaching history of thirty 
years has taught me, even to repentance, and every educator who is 
honest will vouch for the truth of my assertion, in his own experi- 
ence, that to press Latin and Greek upon all students borders upon 
the criminal, and that the mathematical faculty is so nearly a minus 
quantity in the convolutions of the brains of many pupils that it is 
unwise to compel such to master any more than the mere elements of 
algebra and geometry, and cruel to deprive them of higher education 
in other directions because nature has been tiie in its germinal 
equipments mathematically. 

A majority of those who will seek admission to college in 1905 
will not have studied Greek at all; a considerable minority unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, will have omitted Latin; some will have had one 
modern language, some two; a few will have reveled in four for- 
eign tongues; many will have struggled with but one, and that, too, 
under protest; some will have mastered solid geometry and trig- 
onometry, and others will have limited their mathematical knowl- 
edge to plane geometry ; many will have devoted much time to a de- 
lightful study of physics, in a happy combination of the quizz and 
laboratory plan, one year, perhaps two years—five periods a week 
for forty weeks; others will offer a year of biology and a year of 
physics, or one year of chemistry and one of physics, or a year of 
physiography and three years of history—ancient and medieval, 
English and American—or two years of history and one year of 
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civics, or one of economics, and all will have studied the English 
language with becoming continuity, and made it a part of their 
acquisitions in the pursuit of every subject. 

What are the colleges going to say to these students coming up 
from the North and the South, the East and the West, trained for 
four years in a public school, whose course of study has been mapped 
out in accordance with the environments of the city, town, or village 
where it was located, which has responded to the demands of 
the homes or adapted itself to the boy who “knows what he wants” 
and who insists upon those studies which answer to the instincts of 
his nature, to the genius of a Divine implanting? Will they find still 
written over the doors, ‘“‘Let him who enters here show his passport 
of Latin, Greek, and mathematics,” or will they rather see, written 
with a pen dipped in the sunlight of newly revealed truths, “A warm 
welcome to all who, after their acquisitions from the common school, 
have had four years of excellent secondary instruction with excel- 
lent masters, in subjects which have been continuously pursued for 
at least one year ?”’ 

Contend as you may, argue as you will, the latter idea modified, 
harmonized with existing conditions which are ever changing, must 
prevail. It is the result of a century of evolution. There has been 
no revolution, and there is not a semblance of rebellion now in the 
spirit of the secondary schools. It is the outgrowth of republican in- 
stitutions and of the spirit of democracy. It is individualism within 
a concentered government. It is liberty—not personal license, but 
liberty under the law of mental unfolding. It is the fiat of the Al- 
mighty, the vox dei, which is the vox populi, that accepts no patent 
on educational values, except that of nature, heredity, interest, and 
environment. 

Only that knowledge which is assimilated and appropriated be- 
comes real education. In the unfolding of the mental powers there 
must be garnered the largest possible amount of useful potential 
knowledge, which may be applied in the conduct of every business, 
in the success of every profession, in the amelioration of humanity, 
in the development of civilization, and in the blossoming of all those 
graces which are the crown of true citizenship in a government of 
the people. 

The history of that which makes for success in life—and by 
success I mean the ability to obtain a sustenance, under conditions 
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of self-respect and true contentment, the ability to rise above un- 
toward circumstances, and win where the unskilled and the untrained 
lose—demonstrates the truth of President Eliot’s position that 
“English, the modern languages, history, and the sciences can be 
made in secondary schools the vehicle of just as substantial training 
for the human mind as Latin, Greek and mathematics,” and having 
recognized the equal value of these subjects, new and old, and having 
learned how to teach them all with equal efficiency, it will follow, as 
the night the day, that we must have “options and wide options in ad- 
mission requirements.” This is the trend of American education as 
shown by all the discussions and all the decisions of the present 
year. 

In the report on “College Entrance Requirements,” presented to 
the National Educational Association, at Los Angeles, in July, 1899, 
the chairman used these words: “College courses ought to be so ad- 
justed that every pupil at the end of a secondary course recognized as 
excellent, both in the quality and quantity of its work, may find the 
doors of every college swing wide open to receive him into an at- 
mosphere of deeper research and higher culture along the lines of 
his mental aptitudes.”’* 

“Every young man or woman who has successfully devoted at 
least four years to earnest study in a well-equipped secondary school 
should be admitted to any college in the country, whether such a 
pupil has devoted a greater part of his time to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics, or to Latin, modern languages and mathematics, or to 
Latin, mathematics, and the sciences, or to any other combination 
of studies which has developed his power and been in harmony with 
his intellectual aptitudes.”’* 

This is the pivotal thought of the entire report. Professor 
Hanus, a member of the committee, in his volume on “Educational 
Aims,” explains the mission of the public high school in this terse 
language: ‘Secondary education should especially promote the 
development of each pupil’s dominant interests and powers: and 
further, it should seek to render these interests and powers sub- 
servient to life’s serious purposes and also to the possibility of par- 
ticipation in the refined pleasures of life.” 

President Eliot says: “Individual instruction is the new ideal.” 
This is the end toward which we should all aim. The Almighty 
makes a separate die for every creature that comes from His hands. 

* Page 7. + Page 8. 
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In the laboratory of nature no two things are alike, and the mechan- 
ism of mind varies with each individual. If the spirit of affiliation 
and co-operation is to prevail between the public high schools and 
the colleges there must be mutual concessions and exchange of pro- 
fessional courtesy and comity, and the interests of the higher few 
must be made to harmonize with those of the lower many, and the 
taste and talent of the individual must not be sacrificed in the futile 
attempt to shape all into one mold. 

When I visit the ten thousand pupils who attend the public 
high schools of Chicago, and witness among them all racial 
conditions, all varying environments, and ever-diverse aptitudes, and 
see them here, there, and everywhere putting forth efforts which 
recoil upon them in their innocent slavery, my indignation knows no 
bounds and I feel like crying out from the housetops: “Give these 
children something to do that shall touch the hidden springs of their 
nature, lend them an inspiration for work, and bring into flower and 
fruitage their long-slumbering talents.” 

The subject of elasticity in programs of study is dominating 
educational thought to-day, and you can no more stop its leavening 
power than you can stay the working of the natural laws of evolution. 
The few may contend against it and take up arms against a sea of 
troubles, but by opposing cannot end them. Man and his environ- 
ment, nature and her laws, history and the warning it gives and the 
lesson it teaches, sociology in its relations to the development of 
harmonious conditions, the industries by which man is supported, 
art, not for art’s sake, music, not for music’s sake, but to impart an > 
inspiration to life, to lend a charm to labor—these, and none more 
diligently, more pleasantly, nor more profitably than these, are to be 
studied in our public secondary schools, and given the same right of 
way that has been hitherto accorded exclusively to Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics; and the colleges must adapt their requirements to 
these advancing conditions of a new civilization. 

Harvard University has taken the lead. President Eliot in one 
of his late annual reports says: “The college inclines to count for 
admission any subject which is taught in good secondary schools 
long enough and well enough to make the study of it a substantial 
part of a training appropriate to the pupil’s capacity and degree of 
maturity. The college tends to accept any selection of subjects— 
made by school, parents, or pupil—which may fairly be said to 
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constitute a sound training, and is disposed to leave the secondary 
school its full share of the responsibility for making wise selections. 
In a democratic nation, spread over a continent, and in which sec- 
ondary education presents great local diversities, colleges and uni- 
versities, if they would retain a national character and influence, 
must be careful not to offer unnecessary obstacles to the admission 
of young men of adequate, though diversified, preliminary training.” 

Cornell University is beginning to carry out the purpose of its 
founder, and President Schurman says: “To subordinate the study 
of nature and man to the study of numerals and words is like making 
carpentry an incident to the study of the plane, or subordinating 
chemistry to the higher mysteries of the blowpipe. When Provi- 
dence gives us Darwins, is it wise to set all our school machinery 
upon trying to convert them into Newtons and Miltons? Or, in 
homely comparison, would we not often find ourselves trying to form 
locomotives out of silk, and millinery out of granite?” 

President Jordan, of the Leland Stanford, Jr., University, in a 
letter to me, says: “The inflexible curriculum with its arbitrary 
classification of studies has ceased to be sacred. It has found its 
level as a mere matter of convenience, and to convenience realities 
are no longer sacrificed. The business of all schools is to make men 
and women, and this cannot be done by subordinating other con- 
siderations to any fixed and unchangeable program.” 

Thus, on the Atlantic and the Pacific coast are planted those 
germs whose growth and fruitage the youth of the twentieth cen- 
tury are to appropriate and enjoy. 

By the needs of our famishing pupils, by the wrecks strewn along 
our high-school courses, the results of starvation, by all the demands 
of the present, by all the hopes of the future, by our knowledge of in- 
dividual aptitudes and our faith in the laws of heredity, by the un- 
discovered laws of nature, and undeveloped truths of science, by all 
our professed sincerity as guides and instructors of the young, let us 
so study the talents and grasp the needs of every immortal soul com- 
mitted to our charge, that we may equip him to walk forth into the 
highways of opportunity to secure that contentment and achieve that 
success for which all institutions of learning ought to be established 


and maintained. 
A. F. NIGHTINGALE 


SUPERINTENDENT OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE City oF CHICAGO 
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PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS OF UNIVERSAL EDUCATION 
IN THE SOUTH. 


The condition of public opinion with regard to universal educa- 
tion, and, as a corrollary, to public schools, is in most of the southern 
states somewhat perplexing to the casual observer. The schools 
are now supported as a matter of course, but the provisions for 
them are in many cases entirely inadequate, and, while they have 
some earnest advocates and workers, and immense progress has 
been made, there is still much indifference. The private and de- 
nominational schools hamper the public schools by preventing, 
through their political friends, what they call “injury to private en- 
terprise,” or, in unvarnished terms, they often oppose and prevent 
sufficient appropriations from the public funds to make high schools 
and normal schools so excellent that they may, by any possibility, 
render these private schools no longer necessary. 

There is a strong insistence, too, on the part of a very large num- 
ber, that education, especially the higher, ought to be Christian, and 
that it should be given over to the churches. Here is found, in 
all probability, ground for the strongest antagonism the public 
schools now have to meet—an antagonism all the stronger because it 
is SO sincere in its motives. 

The difference of opinion as to the scope and function of public 
schools is interesting. Many people who will now admit the neces- 
sity of making elementary education possible to every individual, 
still maintain that universal opportunity ought to cease with the 
lower schools. The higher education ought to be for the few, they 
insist, and not necessarily for the few who are capable of it, but 
the few who can pay for it. Indeed, there are some good people who 
still believe the whole idea of universal education anti-Christian, op- 
posed to the teaching of the Bible, and the key to a veritable Pan- 
dora’s box of evils. A few wealthy people are still unwilling that 
their money should be taken to educate their neighbor’s children, 
more especially if those neighbors happen to be of the race which 
God has, in their opinion, predestined to be “hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” We southern people are very much inclined to 
believe the Bible just as it is written, and, finding there numerous 
passages to justify the position I have mentioned, many good people 
are ready to hold it against all attack. The larger conception of the 
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duty of the state to prepare all its citizens for citizenship, the duty 
of society to open up to every one of its members the fullest oppor- 
tunities for self-realization, or even the narrower economic con- 
ception of a material return in skilled labor, expanded industries and 
greater wealth for all funds expended in this way, while fully 
grasped and strongly enforced by many, cannot be said to have been 
attained by all, even by all of our so-called educators. 

It is impossible to understand the existing state of things with 
its anomalies and seeming contradictions without recalling some of 
the conditions of the past. The convictions of the men who peopled 
New England, that they were a “peculiar people,” a light to show 
the way to a higher life in the new world than had been possible 
in the old, was paralleled in the minds of the men who colonized 
Virginia and South Carolina, by a prepossession which had very dif- 
ferent results. They were also a “peculiar people,” peculiar because 
of the great civilization they were to transplant from the old to the 
new world, intact, and to perpetuate there, changed in letter, perhaps, 
but never in spirit ; because of cherished traditions and time-honored 
customs given them to make immortal. When Massachusetts and 
Connecticut were making education possible to every boy at least, 
and employing men and women who had broken away from the 
traditions of old England, to teach in their schools, the upper classes 
of Virginia and South Carolina were employing English tutors of 
the traditional tvpe for the education of their boys, and were sending 
their sons back to Oxford and Cambridge for the higher training. 
Their girls were taught, for the most part, reading and writing, 
housekeeping, religion and manners, especially the last two; while 
some of them had the added accomplishments of music, painting, 
embroidery and wax-work. There were some exceptions to this sort 
of education, and a number of southern women of the old time, 
whose active intellects persisted in finding work to do, learned Latin 
and mathematics from their brothers’ tutors. The poorer classes in 
the meantime were not educated at all. Ordinarily they could neither 
read nor write. Why should they? Had not God ordained that 
some men should serve others? Would learning help in felling the 
forest or in cultivating the tobacco and rice which were to bring 
quick wealth? Looking to England as they did for all good things, 
they were inclined to wait for the educational initiative to come from 
her. But England had other ideas for her colonies. One man in 

4 
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Virginia was bold enough to go to England and to beg William and 
Mary for a school for Virginia boys who could not afford Oxford 
and Cambridge, and for the Indians, concerning whose souls he was 
anxious. When he presented to Attorney General Seymour the 
order for a charter and appropriations which had been granted him 
by the royal pair, he ventured the assertion: “Virginians have 
souls!” ‘Damn their souls, let them make tobacco,” was the reply ; 
an answer which probably voiced the opinion of English statesmen of 
that day. 

It should not be supposed, however, that there was no move- 
ment at all towards popular education in Virginia even before 
Thomas Jefferson’s famous provision. There were a number of 
agitations, and a movement was made in 1619, but it took the form 
of a petition to England, and remained in the air. Governor Berk- 
eley’s “I thank God there are no free schools or printing presses; 
God keep us from both,’”’ was in answer to an inquiry from England 
as to the condition of education. In 1688 the king and queen granted 
the prayer of the Rev. James Blair, and William and Mary College 
was established as a school for the Virginia people and for the 
Indians, with an endowment munificent when compared with that 
of Harvard and Yale at that time. But the idea that education was 
not for the masses did not die an easy death in Virginia; and William 
and Mary was never a people’s school in the sense that Harvard 
and Yale were. Before the Revolution it represented the ideals of 
the ruling classes and of the Church of England. Later, it was an 
Episcopalian college, and while it furnished a large number of men 
afterwards distinguished in both state and national councils, as time 
passed it lost all hold on the progressive life of the state. 

When the national government was formed, the constitution of 
many of the southern states contained provisions for public educa- 
tion, and some funds were appropriated; but under the social con- 
ditions then existing, anything like universal education was impos- 
sible. The middle class, which is always its main support, and from 
which its best representatives are drawn, had not fully emerged. 
What education existed was distinctly aristocratic. But it must not 
be forgotten that some good came out of all this. From the aristo- 
cratic type of social and educational life in the South, there was 
developed a splendid superior class, from which came that remark- 
able body of men who were for a generation the chief administrators 
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of the national government. It has been asserted that in 1788, when 
each colony was esteeming itself a little nation, it would have been 
impossible to form a union if it had not been for the wise and 
patriotic mediation of the men from the very group of colonies 
where individualistic tendencies were strongest. Students of the 
situation have the theory, also, that in no other school could this 
body of statesmen have been so well trained as in the southern society 
before the war of the Revolution. 

The years following the Revolution saw the defeat of every 
plan for universal education. Most of the provisions were 
merely permissive, and the whole atmosphere was antagonistic. 
The noble plan of Thomas Jefferson was too liberal in some 
of its provisions to be even proposed in its entirety, and the 
part that was made public was so mutilated in the process of 
adoption that it soon became an object of contempt. “Old-field 
schools” arose and the counties offered to pay in these the tuition of 
the poorest children—the poor relic of Thomas Jefferson’s system, 
which was not essentially different from that now in operation. In 
a few of these schools, which were taught by college men who, by 
some chance, had strayed away from the path of promotion, Latin, 
Greek and mathematics were to be had, but the majority were be- 
neath contempt. The tendency was towards large plantations and 
small towns, hence the conditions for good schools were largely 
lacking. In the best families governesses were employed, mostly 
now from New England. Academies sprang up and these were 
sometimes supported in whole or part by public funds. 

Georgia took steps for one school in each county as early as 1792, 
and in 1821 appropriated two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
their maintenance. Boarding schools for girls in the South began 
very early. The Moravian School, at Salem, N. C., which is still in 
existence, was established in 1802, six years before Emma Willard’s 
first attempt, and after a pause of a few years they multiplied very 
rapidly. In the fifty years following the Revolution the remissness 
of the states was supplied by the churches. Denominational col- 
leges for boys were multiplied, and here we should note an important 
fact. Virginia and other southern states had suffered much from 
a state church, and the church had controlled education. When the 
national constitution was formed the people of Virginia proposed 
the clause separating church and state, but the church and education 
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were not separate in their minds. By a simple and natural transfer, 
the educational functions which had been performed by the Church 
of England were now to be assumed by the emancipated, dissenting 
churches. Education by the state had bad associations in their 
minds. Each parent had the right to educate or not educate, as he 
chose, and if he did educate, it must be by his co-religionists. As 
was said at the outset, this is still the source of much antagonism to 
public schools. The establishment of the state university was in 
response to a popular demand, and covered a period of one hundred 
years, North Carolina having established hers in 1789, while Florida 
did not begin hers until 1883. Yet the university has never been 
universally patronized, and has ever been considered a state-sup- 
ported rival of the denominational schools. In some cases some one 
denomination has succeeded in capturing the state university, and it 
has become a denominational college. 

The spirit which had for so long made abortive any attempt at 
universal education was not dead when in the trying days of recon- 
struction this was made one of the conditions of readmission of the 
southern states into the Union. The attempt to comply with 
this condition was a brave one. Taxable property had de- 
preciated sixty per cent. School funds resulting from land 
grants and from former taxation had been wasted, there had been 
no public schools, in any proper sense, and therefore there was 
entire ignorance of their good influence. Nobody knew how 
to manage them. There were very few efficient teachers, for 
professional training was an unheard of thing. The people were 
too poor to bear more taxation. Yet it was done. It is not strange 
that in thirty years it does not equal in excellence the older system 
of the northern and western states. When the time came the in- 
cipient middle class, which now arose, was assisted by some of the 
noblest and best of the former ruling class. The people were not 
only ready for the new measure, but hailed it as one good thing in 
the midst of much they believed to be evil. The private schools were 
closed for want of funds, and schools they must have, but the dif- 
ficulty seemed insuperable. I cannot better make the situation clear 
than by selecting the Virginia proceedings asa type. There, the con- 
vention which framed the constitution containing the educational 
provision was made up of negroes, “carpet baggers” and “scala- 
wags,” but Dr. Barnas Sears, former president of Brown University, 
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and then southern agent for the newly-created Peabody Fund—the 
man who was for so many years our educational good angel—won 
the confidence of this honorable body of “tag-rag,” and was allowed 
to shape the educational provision. When the first legislature met 
under the new constitution the people of Virginia were fairly rep- 
resented in it. As of old, men from the upper classes were there, 
but now they represented no class but the people of Virginia, who 
wanted, among many other things, public schools. Personally these 
men were opposed to public schools as subversions of the divinely 
established order of things and as mischievous levelers, but they were 
gentlemen of that noble old type which has always been ready to 
swear to its own hurt and change not. 

Law was with them an object of reverence. They had sworn 
fealty to the new constitution, and would abide by it. In perfect 
good faith they elected a Superintendent of Public Instruction, and 
asked him to propose to them a body of school law which should at 
once, when applied, inaugurate the new system. Largely through 
the influence of Dr. Sears, they chose the one man in Virginia who 
could have done the work—a man whose ancestors had for gen- 
erations been educators, and who had always favored the gradual 
abolition of slavery, and universal education—Dr. W. H. Ruffner. 
In an incredibly short time he had framed the law which is sub- 
stantially the same as that now in force, and at the end of two years 
the schools were in operation. 

But the older systems were too strongly intrenched to disappear 
without a struggle, and not only the “upstart” system but the rep- 
resentative who had made the law was denounced as all that was 
radical and dangerous. Old newspaper files have articles on the new 
system, abounding in such expressions and epithets as “fool,” “hum- 
bug,” “perdition,” “satanic,” “iniquitous,” “quixotic,” “damning,” 
“Yankee heresy,” “corrupting,” “debauching,” “cunning cheat of 
Yankee statecraft,” etc., etc. “This theory of universal education by 
the state involves the absurd and impossible idea of the leveler,” 
wrote a learned professor of theology. “It supposes and fosters uni- 
versal discontent with the allotment of Providence, and the inevitable 
gradations of rank. It is anti-Christian, the Bible in its whole tone 
inculcating the opposite spirit of contentment with our sphere”... 
“The southern overseer, who read little but his Bible, had a judg- 
ment infinitely better trained, a moral tone far higher, and social, 
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political and religious creed far better than the modern alumnus of 
your ‘common school,’ with its leveler’s arrogance and envy, and his 
arms full of cheap newspapers.” The politician also tried his hand. 
He had gotten his seat in the legislature from the people by pretend- 
ing to advocate public schools; now he meant to ingratiate himself 
with the opponents of the system by crippling it. “But you know the 
best feature of the bill is, it will kill the public schools,” said one of 
these knaves one day to another knave in a retired corner of the 
capitol. “Kill the public schools, will you?” said a gruff voice at 
his elbow, and he turned, panic stricken, to face a constituent he had 
thought hundreds of miles away. “Do it if you dare,” said the 
sturdy Virginia farmer, “‘and this will be your last winter in Rich- 
mond.” “I understand you, sir,’ said Col. Pendleton to another 
time-server, “‘you want to destroy the public schools. You shall not 
do it. You shall abide by the constitution which you favored and I 
opposed, but it is now law.” Conditions similar to these, some- 
times better, sometimes worse, often very much worse, existed in 
nearly all the southern states, but in spite of conscientious opposition, 
of knavery, and of indifference, the public schools took root, and now 
they have obtained a most vigorous growth. They are still defective. 
How could they be otherwise? In the rural districts the sparse 
population would make public schools well-nigh impossible, even 
though all the children in one neighborhood should be in the same 
school, but the existence of district races side by side makes neces- 
sary two schools where only one would otherwise exist. This 
division of the very small sum obtainable makes an extremely short 
term necessary, and worse still, extremely cheap teachers. Plans 
are being proposed to better this, but the evil is still large. As a 
matter of course city schools have fared better, and while much re- 
mains to be done, some of our city schools are excellent. 

When I was preparing this paper, I asked every State Super- 
intendent of the South to tell me what he believed to be the greatest 
needs of the schools. The majority answered—the education of 
public opinion and its series of consequences, more money; better 
buildings and equipments, better salaries, and better teachers. 

The first superintendent of public instruction in Virginia, Dr. W. 
H. Ruffner, now in retirement at the age of seventy-six, said: “An 
intelligent educator in the central office of each state, and strong 
central control, instead of men who have been rewarded for political 
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service by the salary of the office and are little more than figure- 
heads in education, leaving the administration mostly to local of- 
ficers.” Iam convinced that this is at least one noble remedy. 

One great fault of our city high schools is the lack of scien- 
tific teaching in any proper sense. Of course there are some excep- 
tions to this. The schools of Louisville, Ky., Atlanta, Ga., and some 
others, have made a vigorous move in this direction, but in 
the majority of schools there is no laboratory at all, and the 
science teaching is valueless. The normal schools for the most 
part provide laboratories and give experimental work to each 
student. Some of these laboratories are quite excellent, and have 
proved a stimulus to private schools which would otherwise never 
have done anything of the sort. Manual training is being intro- 
duced, in some places quite rapidly. Now and then, of course, it 
is denounced as a fad. The kindergartens are making good head- 
way, those in New Orleans and some other large cities being quite 
efficient, and the teachers enthusiastic in their work. Of course, 
we suffer from misunderstanding sometimes, as doubtless every 
other section does, and there are plenty of young girls claiming to 
teach a kindergarten who have never heard of Froebel. Child-study 
has not yet had the recognition it deserves, but there are a few clubs, 
some classes, and a little serious work. Teachers’ associations have 
been formed in nearly all the states, vigorous measures are now on 
foot in most of them towards bettering the salaries for teachers, and 
the Southern Educational Association, bringing, as it does, informa- 
tion and stimulation to teachers who could never attend the National 
Educational Association meetings is having excellent effect. 

An immense need is better teachers, better in respect both to gen- 
eral education and to professional training. We have college men, 
of course, and a very few college women, but, for the most part, they 
have disdained professional training. In many cases their college 
training has been given with little or no reference to any science or 
philosophy of education. Too often their training has been entirely in 
the classical or theological direction, and of the great biological, 
psychological, pedagogical, ethical and sociological movements of 
the day, they know nothing at all. On the other hand, there are men 
without any college training, who are full of the spirit of all that is 
new, but their zeal outruns their knowledge, and a shallow and mis- 
chievous experimentation and a superficial methodology are carried 
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to such an extent as to excite the ridicule of the better trained. Of 
course there are a number of well educated and capable men who 
are making a serious study of education, and are doing noble work 
in its cause, but we need for the administration of our public school 
system more college-bred men and women who have added to their 
college training a thorough study of the history and philosophy of 
education from the modern standpoint, and who are filled with a 
noble enthusiasm for popular education. For our high schools we 
need college men and women who have had, also, a professional 
training. For the primary and grammar grades, we need, not nar- 
row specialists, but broadly educated college women, who, in addi- 
tion, have done much work in psychology, child-study, in the history 
and philosophy of education and who have had such pedagogical 
laboratory work as will effectually save the children from injurious 
experimentation. 

I have spoken much of lack of need, and little of excellence. I 
would not be misunderstood. There are some schools in the South 
which already compare favorably with the very best in the North 
and West. There are some teachers whose superiors cannot easily 
be found. Even when fitness does not exist, I know and am glad 
to testify to the patient heroism and spirit of sacrifice which has 
animated the women teachers of the South. Equipped! How could 
they be? The older ones were shut out from all opportunity of 
decent equipment, and now that the opportunity has come, must do 
what they can in summer schools to remedy the deficiency. The 
presence of seven or eight hundred southern teachers, a large pro- 
portion of them women, at the summer sessions of Chicago Uni- 
versity, shows the general tendency to take advantage of educational 
privileges when offered. 

The problem of negro education has been and is one of the most 
delicate and difficult of all the problems which has fallen to us for 
solution. It was very natural that to men who objected to universal 
education for their own race, the general education of their former 
slaves should have been “anathema maranatha!” In the beginning 
there was a general pause of expectancy with regard to this matter, 
for in some of the states the constitutions which had forced public 
schools upon the people, had made no provision for the separate 
education of the races. In Virginia, Dr. Ruffner’s firmness and 
wisdom in shaping the school law so as to make the separation im-. 
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perative, soon removed any fear on this head, but any education of 
the negro remained wormwood and gall to men of the type of the 
theological professor already quoted. ‘The free school will produce 
for the negro not education, but discontent with and unfitness for 
his inevitable sphere and destiny—manual labor,” he pleaded. “But 
grant that it does all its wildest boasts can claim, that it elevates the 
negroes out of their grade, the only result will be that white people 
must descend into it and occupy it”...“Here is the dilemma, and 
if the negro schools are to fail they should be abolished without 
further words, if they are not to succeed they only prepare the way 
for the abhorrent finale of amalgamation. The most solemn and 
urgent duty now incumbent upon the rulers of Virginia is to prevent 
the gradual but sure approach of this final disaster.” Of course the 
fallacies in all this are now quite apparent to the great majority of 
the southern people. The quotations have been given, for the most 
part, in order that the tendencies of thought which have made our 
problems for us, may be seen. 

The work of educating the southern negro was begun by the 
Freedman’s Aid Society in 1861, a school being then established at 
Fortress Monroe. This society worked until 1869, and then turned 
over its work to denominational agencies in the North. The Freed- 
man’s Bureau also gave valuable help from 1865 to 1869, when the 
states began to establish public schools. In conjunction with various 
denominational agencies, institutions were established, some of which 
were and are valuable. Very shortly after the close of the war, 
and again when the public schools were established, there was a 
feeble effort on the part of the southern people to take an active part 
in the work. They had no money, but it was thought that they 
could accomplish good in co-operation with the people of the North, 
by teaching in the negro schools and seeking to create relations of 
mutual understanding and sympathy as far as lay in their power. 
This was the attitude of the more thoughtful, but passion still ran 
too high for the movement to succeed. The opposition on the part 
of many was so strong that only the bravest philanthropist or a 
person pressed by great pecuniary need would undertake the task. 
It will readily be seen that many inefficient teachers would wish to 
enter the colored schools. The negroes were quick to see this and 
to protest against it. Finally they. began to demand teachers of their 
awn race, and in some cases they refused even the northern white 
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teachers who had borne so much for their sake. Then, too, dema- 
gogues were whispering in their ears that the southern people wanted 
to make them slaves again, and they were urged to break with their 
former masters both educationally and politically—which they soon 
did. . 

To-day, if I know the southern people, they want the negro to 
be educated. When we consider that practically all the property 
has been in the hands of white people, and that they have paid nearly 
all the taxes, we must confess that generous provision has, as a rule, 
been made for colored public schools. In Virginia much better pro- 
vision has been made by the state for colored than for white girls. 
The enterprise at Hampton has always had ten thousand dollars a 
year from the state, and there is another state industrial and normal 
school at Petersburg. City superintendents have, in a great many 
cases, been impartial in their dealings with the two races. That 
there are some exceptions to this, and that we are not doing our 
whole duty to the negro, is very true, but the same thing is most 
lamentably true in our work with the whites. We are ashamed that 
only last summer a brutal speech was made by a Mississippi poli- 
tician, full of the narrow and prejudiced utterances heard so often 
when men’s souls were being tried by the saturnalia of reconstruc- 
tion. I beg you to believe that the noble tone of Bishop Fitzgerald's 
reply, and his proclamation of our intention to give the negro all 
the education of which he shows himself capable, is far more in 
accord with the consensus of southern opinion than the utterances 
of this whiskey-sodden stump politician. 

The recent conferences at Capon Springs, W. Va., between 
northern philanthropists who have supported southern negro schools 
and educators who are in charge of them, on the one hand, and the 
presidents and professors of southern white institutions on the other, 
have established, I think, a few facts which will be helpful. Philan- 
thropists, these gentlemen think, have been governed too much by 
sentiment, and have not always acted upon sound economical 
grounds and sociological principles. They have wasted a great deal 
of money in scattering weak, denominational schools for negroes 
broadcast, instead of concentrating their money in fewer and more 
efficient ones, as well as in trying to give a primitive people the high- 
est literary and scientific culture without letting the race pass first 
through an industrial stage. When the money now spent in teaching 
these people Hebrew is applied to the multiplication of such schools 
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as those at Hampton, Va., and Tuskegee, Ala., a long step towards 
the solution of our problem will have been taken. When the south- 
ern people have made manual training a part of every system of city 
schools, and, when possible, of country schools also, another step will 
have been taken, in my opinion. When Christian people in the South 
apply much of the money now sent to Africa and China to the in- 
dustrial and moral training of their home heathen, we shall be a little 
nearer the much-desired solution; and when prejudice has been so 
far overcome on the part of both races that educated white men and 
women of the South, who know and love the negroes, can operate 
with educated colored men and women who are large enough to 
forget politics and social equality for a while, in teaching and eleva- 
ting to self-respect, morality and financial independence the de- 
graded masses of negroes, then indeed the final solution of the 
problem will be very near. 

The education of gir.s is another problem which is pressing 
its claim upon us. It has received some attention since 1802, when 
the first seminary was established. We began well. The first in- 
stitution in this country authorized to give degrees to women is at 
Macon, Ga., and dates back to 1836, but our ideals of womanliness 
have never been very favorable to a college education of the sterner 
sort for women. The southern ladies of the old régime were so 
charming, so tender, so refined, so gentle and so womanly, yet 
withal so heroic when need arose, and so ready to face the hardest 
necessities which came, that the southern man is prone to think 
that the acme of excellence attainable by the grand-daughter is some 
approximation to them. Of course a large number of men and 
women realize fully the pitiful equipment with which these women 
faced life, brave though they undoubtedly were. They know the 
terrible disadvantages under which southern women labored, 
and are desirous of adapting our habits to our changed conditions. 
They wish for a greater seriousness and earnestness of purpose on 
the part of our girls, and believe that nothing can bring this about 
more effectually than the best college training. Yet there has been 
much opposition to this, and the awakening to a full consciousness 
of our need in this respect began very recently, and is not yet com- 
pleted. The seminary was for a long time our only dependence, and 
it still flourishes. In my opinion, the ordinary type of female sem- 
inary is the greatest educational humbug in the South, or in the 
North either, for that matter. Sometimes the training received in 
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these schools is worse than none. Unendowed as they are, one and 
all, they have struggled desperately for existence, and the survival 
of the fittest has by no means always been the survival of fit educa- 
tion. Some of the noblest—those that have refused to pander to 
ignorant and false ideas of education—have succumbed to financial 
pressure, while others of this type have been so crippled that the 
excellence they aimed at was impossible. The loss of Clara Con- 
way’s college preparatory school at Memphis, Tenn., cannot be too 
much deplored. A few others have succeeded in doing honest work, 
and their certificates admit to the best colleges, but their existence 
is not secure. The public high schools have always given a better 
training than thé average female seminary, because the presence 
of boys prevented the curriculum from being reduced to much bad 
music, much learning about history and literature, some chattering 
of bad French, and little else. A respectable secondary course of 
study has also been maintained in most of the state normal 
schools, even though they were female normal schools, but in 
some cases they have encouraged their students to teach with 
a most pitiful education, after dabbling a little in a superficial 
methodology under the name of pedagogy. A few seminaries, all 
honor to them, have faced the competition of unworthy rivals and 
have continued to give good work; but in the average school of this 
sort there has been little or no stimulus to higher work. The au- 
thorities have been too busy persuading the girl that she was then 
and there receiving a course quite equal to that at Vassar or Welles- 
ley. Indeed this institution is very rarely so modest as to call itself 
a seminary at all—college or university is the name under which its 
course, sometimes poor for a grammar school, is given. Our society 
has, for the most part, rather discouraged the college woman,and for a 
long time—until quite recently, indeed—she was almost an unknown 
quantity in the South. Within ten years, speaking roughly, a great 
change has taken place. The majority of our state universities, as 
well as some others, notably Vanderbilt and Tulane, and a few 
smaller male colleges, are now open to women, an opening brought 
about largely by the fact that our women had begun to go North and 
West for the training refused them at home. A woman’s college 
has been established at Lynchburg, Va., and offers a college course. 
For awhile this institution was considered simply another in the 
great swarm of “colleges” and “universities” for women in the 
South. The fact of its endowment fund, the place assigned it by 
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the U.S. Commissioner of Education,and the admission of its alumnz 
to Cornell and Chicago universities for graduate work, has done 
something to dispel this idea, and a number of young women from 
all the southern states are now at work there. I am glad to know 
that the number in attendance upon northern women’s colleges and 
northern co-educational institutions is increasing. The women in 
our own co-educational schools are in about the same ratio to men as 
in similar schools in the North and West. The commercial idea of 
education is still too prevalent, nearly all the women who seek the 
college training looking to a profession; but the outlook is hopeful 
and our girls are beginning to realize the need of the higher training 
for purposes of a larger and fuller life. The Virginia Branch of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnz has undertaken for its first work 
the stimulation of young girls graduating from the seminaries, to 
seek the higher training. The members are also endeavoring to in- 
fluence the seminaries to establish graduate scholarships, so as to 
enable their best students to go to college. 

The great need of the South in the education of girls is the es- 
tablishment of a few good college preparatory schools, with board- 
ing arrangements. These schools will need to be sufficiently en- 
dowed to enable them to resist the temptations to which financial 
necessity would expose them. They will need as teachers a number 
of broadly trained college women with high ideals of life and its 
meaning, and with a conception of womanliness somewhat larger, 
and perhaps sterner, than that which is now dominant in the South. 
These schools will need to be well equipped with laboratories and 
libraries, things wholly lacking in the average seminary, and a cur- 
riculum which is avowedly preparatory, and which distinctly points 
to something higher, a curriculum in which music, art and French are 
given their proper educational values, but not allowed to overflow 
all boundaries, as is now so often the case. At present the money 
for all this is not in the hands of those who see the need, but the 
friends of southern girlhood, the lovers of true education, men and 
women, who, while holding in loving remembrance the idyllic beauty 
of the old order, yet know that the day which has dawned may be- 
come far more beautiful than the “day which is dead,” would hail 
the establishment of such schools as a most important epoch in the 
development of southern womanhood. 

CeLesTIA S. PARRISH 


PrRoFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, RANDOLPH-MaAconN WoMAN’s COLLEGE 
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OCCUPATION FOR THE COLLEGE GRADUATE. 


It has been for some time a part of the work of this association to 
seek out and make known from time to time such facts as might be 
ascertained bearing upon the question of occupations for the college 
woman. However clearly it may be seen that the college training 
is in no way, and cannot be made, a hindrance to the normal drift 
of women into the great staple occupation of home making, the fact 
remains that either before entering into matrimony, or for life, a 
considerable proportion of our women college graduates must en- 
gage in some wage-earning pursuit. It seems desirable, then, to 
know as much as possible about the field into which so many of 
us must go, and furthermore, to do what we can to make as favor- 
able as possible the conditions we have to meet. 

The different kinds of occupation have, one after another, been 
opened to women so rapidly within the last few years, that, in 
naming them over, there is hardly one to be found from which 
women are excluded. It might be thought from this that the ques- 
tion of women’s occupation was settled. But looking more closely 
into the matter we shall find that while the range of employments 
is so greatly widened, the scope within each employment is still far 
too narrow. Each occupation is seen to have its own practical dis- 
advantages for the woman worker. A low-wage scale, lack of op- 
portunity for promotion or responsibility, oppressive demands upon 
time and strength, lack of social consideration, popular prejudice 
which interferes with professional or mercantile success, are some 
of them. What now seems most profitable in the study of the gen- 
eral question is to take up each occupation in detail; to see how its 
opportunities may be broadened and its disadvantages overcome. 

Teaching is the one great line of wage-earning work that our 
women college graduates go into, and the disadvantages always 
accompanying a strong pressure into one field have been for some 
time keenly felt in this one. All the colleges in the country taken 
together cannot provide instructors’ places for the graduates rush- 
ing to fill them; all the preparatory schools, even, cannot care for 
every would be teacher from the colleges. College women are 
beginning to see in the public schools a promising field for work, 
and an opportunity for personal growth and satisfaction. For, 
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indeed, to the college woman the financial part of an occupation 
is only half of it, and the least important half. The satisfaction 
of the work itself counts for so much with her that it may be re- 
garded as in one sense her worst hindrance, because it induces her 
to accept lower wages than she ought, in the joy of congenial service. 

There is need, however, for a still greater widening of the 
teaching field, and every new opening is to be regarded with inter- 
est. One such new opening may be found in a kind of work that 
may be described most fittingly for our purpose here, perhaps, by 
way of a typical instance that has lately come to our notice. 

The State of New York has recently established in the town of 
Bedford a State reformatory for women. The class of persons to 
be sent there includes those committed as “drunk and disorderly,” as 
“vagrants,” and for petty larceny. The age limits are from fifteen to 
thirty years, to secure those only whom there is a fair hope of re- 
forming. The fundamental idea of this reformatory, as of other 
“reformatories,”’ is that of cure, not punishment. Indeed, such in- 
stitutions might well be called “hospitals” to give them their proper 
place in public estimation and to indicate as great an advance upon 
the crude and ignorant methods of former times as is shown in the 
case of the insane by the use of the title “hospital” for their retreats. 
The method of cure prescribed in the reformatory is education in 
its broadest sense—the development of mind, body and soul along 
the lines of their best capabilities. Those who are sent to such a 
place are what they are largely from mere lack of development. 
They have not deliberately cast aside better things; they never knew 
them. Minds feeble in fiber, unable to control the bodies they dwell 
in or to take delight in their own activity, bodies lawless and often 
warped by disease into high-pressure engines of mischief—these are 
the inheritance of those unfortunates, and it is simply the course of 
nature that drunkenness, idleness and vicious indulgence of all kinds 
follow. 

To remedy this state of things it is not enough simply to forbid 
ill-doing and to take strong means for cutting off opportunities for 
it. Something must be given in place of what is taken away. Human 
nature cannot be made to run like a machine, without impulse and 
without desire. The only effective method then, of keeping it from 
evil courses is to develop in it impulses and desires that are good 
instead of evil. 
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This is the purpose of education in the reformatory. The slug- 
gish mind must be gently but firmly aroused to activity, the diseased 
body strengthened and soothed by wholesome occupation until the 
patient is made as capable of normal and self-sustaining life in the 
community at large as the length of the term of commitment will 
allow. 

The instruction given is to be partly in the ordinary common 
school studies. Especial care has to be taken, however, that the 
teaching shall really reach, stimulate and -develop the unformed 
minds here dealt with, which would get nothing, and worse than 
nothing, from the merely mechanical rehearsing of lessons. Useful 
occupations are also to be taught, not simply as a means of self-sup- 
port after leaving the institution, but as a method of bringing to the 
patients the experience of pleasure in work well done. These 
occupations are to be carried on out of doors as much as possible, 
for the mental and bodily health of the patients. The care of plants 
and animals are especially prominent among them, being found a 
most efficacious means of awakening interest and sympathy. 

In connection with all the teaching which can be formulated, in 
which set tasks and lessons can be given, must go on that which 
cannot be given in so many words, with just such tools, at just such 
an hour— the teaching of the soul, or the moral nature. For this, 
the teacher must have a genuine love for and sympathy with her 
pupils ; and beyond these, a strength of mind, a clear common sense 
that will keep her work from any tinge of sentimentality. This 
teaching, in short, must proceed from the character of the teacher, 
like an atmosphere which enwraps everything she does and every 
one she meets. 

It is plainly to be seen that for such a work as this the 
very highest qualifications are needed. It is a mistake to suppose 
that for lifting up the very low those of the next grade higher are 
the best fitted. On the contrary, it takes a finer patience, a broader 
understanding, a higher wisdom, to bring out latent possibilities in 
the less developed nature than are needed in dealing with the more 
developed. 

To come to practical details, the managers of the institution I 
have been speaking of desire to appoint a corps of officers and 
teachers about the first of June, 1900. They want a superintendent, a 
resident physician, a steward, an assistant superintendent and head 
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teacher, three school teachers, a teacher of domestic science and 
cooking, one for dressmaking and sewing, -one for laundry work, 
one for manual training, one for gardening. The entire staff is 
to be composed of women. The salaries offered are practically the 
same as the average given to women instructors and assistant pro- 
fessors in our women’s colleges. The twelve officers above named 
would live together, forming a little social center of their own. 
None of them are to be charged with the personal care of the in- 
mates, this being given over to another staff of women, who will be 
more strictly “keepers.’”’ The managers feel that the success of their 
plan depends upon the character of the officers, and when it is 
realized what a high standard of qualification they set for this work, 
it should be regarded as no little compliment to us, the college 
women of the country, that they turn to us to find what they are 
seeking. 

The places will be filled by competitive examination, under the 
civil service rules, and the managers express a special desire that 
college women shall compete. The number of places they offer is 
small, no doubt, but it must be remembered that this is simply the 
beginning of what will no doubt grow to be a great work for social 
regeneration along these lines. If this institution is a success, not 
twelve, but twelve hundred avenues of help for the unfortunate, and 
support for the helper, may be opened up. 

Why should not our college women engage in such work? There 
is a great fund of philanthropic sentiment stored up in our college 
classes that is ready to flow generously at all demands upon it. Our 
alumnz go down to the depths of the slums in the college settle- 
ments, they wander abroad to India and China as missionaries; in 
less open ways they work for charity and religion in their home 
towns. This reformatory work is at least as important as any of 
those others. The social whole is not healthy when any of its parts 
are unsound. The class of women and girls that the reformatory 
deals with spread vice and disease broadcast, if left to their own de- 
vices, and, worst of all, multiply evil manifold in propagating their 
kind. To reach and cure these women is a work of social healing of 
the most necessary sort. 

There is no reason, furthermore, why this work should be re- 
garded as especially repulsive. The eager student in the laboratory 
labors with love and keenest interest over her dismembered frog or 
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rabbit, totally forgetting its unsightly aspects. Is it likely that less 
love and interest will be called forth by the poor, distorted human 
souls given over to the skillful touch of the healer? And the college 
woman, of all others, is the one to feel the possibilities in this work, 
and to rise above its surface aspects. The untrained “keeper,” hired 
simply to herd so many human animals at so much a day, will nat- 
urally see them as ill-conditioned brutes. But the college woman 
will see them as parts of a great humanity, as units in a great order 
of things which she has learned to find a fascination not only in 
understanding but in helping to keep or to make right. 

When all is said, probably not a large proportion of those who 
read this are in any way likely to take up personally such work as I 
have described. All, however, have it in their power to do something 
very essential to the success of it. In the past there has been a social 
disadvantage in engaging professionally in the care of the criminal or 
defective classes, and in the present there will be little hope of se- 
curing the right kind of service in the work unless this stigma is 
removed. This, at least, then, every college woman can do: she can 
herself understand and let others know the truly dignified and hon- 
orable character of the service, so that those who engage in it may 
be upheld by the consideration of their kind. This is the social 


atmosphere in which the normal human being does his best work, 
and although here and there one has risen to great heights without 
it, we have no right to demand this sacrifice, or to expect any large 
proportion of humanity to make it. 


Kate HoLtapAy CLAGHORN 
RIcHMOND Hit, New York 





The Annual Meeting 


REPORT OF THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


By invitation of the Chicago Branch the eighteenth annual meeting of the 
Association was held in Chicago and Evanston, October 26-28, 1899. The meet- 
ing opened with a business session Thursday afternoon, October 26th, in 
the parlors of the Grand Pacific Hotel, the President, Mrs. Alice Upton 
Pearmain, in the chair. 

At this meeting the plan of delegate voting adopted at the seventeenth 
annual meeting came into operation. (See Art. VI. of the By-Laws.) Of 
the voting body were present at this session the President, the Secretary-Treas- 
urer, and delegates from Branches as follows: Boston, five; Chicago, eight; 
Detroit, three; Kansas City, two; Milwaukee, five; Minnesota, one; New 
York, two; Western New York, two; Ohio, one; Pittsburg, one; St. Louis, 
two; and Washington, one. 

After a cordial welcome to Chicago by the President of the Branch, Miss 
Marion Talbot, and a response by the President of the general Association, 
the report of the Secretary-Treasurer was read and accepted. 

The Secretary-Treasurer then announced that a new Branch, to be known 
as the Virginia Branch, was proposed for membership in the Association; 
that the necessary conditions had been met except in one particular—an article 
in their constitution as presented not being in accord with the general con- 
stitution; but that the President of the proposed Branch gave assurance that 
the Branch constitution would be changed to correspond with the general 
constitution as soon as the Branch could act in the matter. It was moved 
and seconded that the petitioning body be recognized as the Virginia Branch 
of the Association, this recognition to take effect immediately upon the 
adoption of the necessary change in the Branch constitution. 

The President of the new Branch, Professor Celestia S. Parrish, of Ran- 
dolph-Macon Woman’s College, upon request of the President of the As- 
sociation spoke a few words about the special field of work for the Branch. 
This, she thought, was in arousing a general sentiment in favor of the col- 
legiate education of girls in the South, where the movement is comparatively 
new, but of great promise for the future. 

The report of the Committee on Study of Development of Children was 
next presented and accepted. Miss Talbot then announced that the Chicago 
Woman’s Club invited the Association to a reception to be held on Saturday 
afternoon, and that the trustees of the Crerar Library invited the Association 
to visit their building. : 

The report of the Corporate Membership Committee followed, being pre- 
sented, in the absence of the Chairman, Mrs. Palmer, by another member of 
the committee, Miss Emma M. Perkins. Three colleges were recommended 
for institutional membership. The report was accepted, and voting began 
on the recommendations. Miss Sabin, of Milwaukee, objected that in ac- 
cepting the report the meeting had accepted the recommendations. The Chair 
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ruled that accepting the report was not accepting the recommendations, and 
voting proceeded. The institutions recommended were Barnard College, the 
Women’s College of Western Reserve University, and the University of 
Nebraska. All were admitted. 

Amendments to the constitution were then taken up. The amendments 
proposed last year with regard to life memberships and the time of holding 
annual meetings were adopted as proposed. (See Art. VI. and Art. VII. of the 
By-Laws.) The amendment regarding the election of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer was divided, and voted on in sections. The first, “Article IV. to read, 
after ‘Secretary-Treasurer,’ ‘The Secretary-Treasurer shall be nominated and 
elected by the President and Vice-Presidents,” was carried; the second, 
“Replace ‘these’ before ‘officers’ with ‘The other,” being found unnecessary, 
was laid on the table. (See Art. I. of the By-Laws.) 

The Association then took into consideration a recommendation of the 
Corporate Membership Committee, as provided in Article VIII., Section 3, 
of the By-Laws, that the institutions from which Branches might invite to 
associate membership holders of the A. M. or Ph.D. degree, should be 
Yale University, London University, the Sorbonne, and all German universi- 
ties giving the Ph.D. degree to women. It was moved and seconded to accept 
this recommendation. In the discussion which followed, Miss Coone, of 
Chicago, urged the admission to full membership of women holding the Ph.D. 
degree from all foreign universities. No action was taken, and the original 
motion was carried. 

Mrs. Lucien Howe, Chairman of the Committee on the Paris Exhibit, 
made a brief report, showing a number of the charts that had been prepared. 

One group of these charts showed, by statistics covering the period from 
1878 to 1898, the increase in endowments available for the higher education 
of women, in teaching force, and in number of students. Charts were also 
exhibited showing the proportion of different classes of institutions open 
to women, and the relative rates of increase in the number of students at 
co-educational and other institutions during the past twenty years. An- 
other group of charts showed the rise in entrance requirements since 1865 
and the development of the curriculum, and also the opportunities for 
graduate work now open to women. This group was prepared by Miss 
Claghorn, Secretary of the Association, as was also the chart tabulating the 
occupations of seven hundred college women. The part of the exhibit relating 
to the work of college women for the home was presented by Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards, under whose supervision it had been prepared. It consisted of an 
explanatory monograph with a series of portfolios containing courses of 
study, monographs, magazine articles, reports, plans of houses, etc. The 
physical training given the college girl is to be shown by charts and photo- 
graphs given by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard University, by a chart showing the 
provision for physical training at a typical group of colleges for women, and 
by a collection of photographs illustrating outdoor life and athletics. The 
exhibit is to be completed by monographs illustrating graduate work, cata- 
logues, publications of the A. C. A., and a collection of photographs con- 
tributed by the leading colleges admitting women. 
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The report was accepted and the committee continued, with the addition 
by the President of the names of Miss M. Carey Thomas and Mrs. Ellen H. 
Richards. (Miss Thomas has since declined to serve.) 

The Executive Committee then presented, through the President, the 
request that the matter of honorary membership in the Association be dis- 
cussed. Miss Emma M. Perkins moved as follows: That the recom- 
mendation of a majority of the incorporators of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz for a provision regarding honorary members in the By- 
Laws of the Association, be taken as a notice of amendment to be acted 
upon next year, and that in the meantime the matter be referred to the 
Executive Committee to be considered, with regard to the wording and 
with regard to the whole question of honorary membership. The motion 
was seconded and carried. The meeting then adjourned. 

Thursday evening, October 26th, an open session was held in Steinway 
Hall, to consider especially the needs and possibilities of the public school. 
The meeting was addressed by Dr. E. Benjamin Andrews, Mrs. Philip N. 
Moore, Professor Celestia S. Parrish and the Secretary-Treasurer. The 
papers given will be found elsewhere in this number, with the exception of 
the Secretary-Treasurer’s, which was simply a word of explanation of the 
aim and purpose of the Association in entering upon public school questions. 

The morning of Friday, October 27th, was spent in visiting the University 
of Chicago, where every courtesy for seeing the buildings and visiting class- 
rooms was afforded. The Association was most hospitably entertained at 
luncheon at the house of Mrs. William Gardner Hale, and then assembled for 
an afternoon session at Cobb Lecture Hall. President Harper welcomed the 
Association in words of cordial appreciation of its aims and work. Dr. A. 
F. Nightingale, Superintendent of High Schools in Chicago, spoke on 
College Entrance Requirements. (See page 36 of this number.) A lively 
discussion followed. Mrs. Richards moved that the Executive Committee 
take the matter of college entrance requirements under advisement and pre- 
sent it at a coming annual meeting, with a view to some action to assist the 
National Educational Association in its work along that line. The motion 
was carried. 

Continuing the discussion, Professor Parrish said that with what Dr. 
Nightingale had said we might in the main agree, but it was liable to be 
misunderstood. It is not the purpose of education simply to strengthen 
what is strong. It is partly to wake up brain cells that are inactive. The 
thing the child likes least is often what he needs most. The tendency is 
against this to-day. There is too much freedom of choice. Mrs. McLeish 
said that, in her opinion, the presence of broadly educated teachers in the 
primary school was the all-important thing. The child’s bent was firmly 
fixed by the time he reached the high school. Miss Perkins spoke a word 
in favor of the old-fashioned classical curriculum by calling attention to 
the facts of increase in the study of classics in schools even under the present 
system of free choice. Figures given in the October number of the “Educa- 
tional Review” showed an increase of 174 per cent. in eight or nine years in 
the study of Latin, and a large increase in the study of Greek. The vogue 
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of science as an elective school study seemed to be at an end. President 
Eliot had commented with disappointment upon the few choices for physics 
for entrance at Harvard. Miss Sabin spoke in agreement with Dr. Nightin- 
gale’s main thought. In her opinion the public high schools have forced 
the situation. 

Dr. Nightingale in closing the discussion said that he purposely avoided 
adding the word “uniform” to his topic, “College Entrance Requirements,” 
because he did not think entrance requirements should be uniform. Each 
child must be analyzed and given what his individual needs and nature re- 
quire. Dr. Nightingale said he was an advocate of the classics himself, 
and had urged the high schools of his city to encourage Greek. The fact 
remained, however, that of about ten thousand high school students only 
about two hundred and twenty-five were studying Greek. For a dis- 
cussion of the whole subject he referred the meeting to the Report of the 
National Educational Association’s Committee on College Entrance Re- 
quirements, copies of which were to be obtained of Mr. Eldridge Shepard, 
Secretary, Winona, Minn. 

At the close of this discussion the report of the Committee on Educational 
Legislation was read and accepted, and the Association proceeded to act in 
the matter of its incorporation. The President briefly recounted the action 
taken at the meeting last year, empowering the Secretary-Treasurer to take 
steps to secure the incorporation of the Association under the laws of the 
State of Massachusetts. This duty the Secretary-Treasurer had delegated 
in part to the President, who was within convenient reach of the proper 
officials, as the Secretary-Treasurer was not. 

It was found necessary, in order to retain the original rights and privi- 
leges of the Association, to ask for incorporation under a special act of the 
Massachusetts Legislature. The President and ex-Presidents of the As- 
sociation were appointed as incorporators by the Secretary-Treasurer, and in 
their names a request for incorporation was made to the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer speaking for the petition, which was 
granted in the act, Chapter 282 of the Acts of 1899 of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. The President further informed the meeting that to take 
advantage of this act the existing Association of Collegiate Alumnz should 
vote to turn over its affairs to the nine incorporators, who, for the time, 
constituted the new corporation; whereupon the incorporators would accept 
the obligation and vote into the new corporation the entire membership list 
of the old Association of Collegiate Alumnz. To carry out the prescribed 
order of procedure, Mrs. Philip N. Moore made the following motion: 

That, as pursuant to the vote passed at the last annual meeting of this 
Association, a charter has been granted by the Legislature of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts for this Association of Collegiate Alumnz, which 
charter is now held by Jennie Field Bashford, Florence M. Cushing, Alice 
Freeman Palmer, Helen Hiscock Backus, Bessie Bradwell Helmer, Annie 
Howes Barus, Martha Foote Crow, Marion Talbot and Alice Upton Pear- 
main, this Association does hereby authorize and instruct its Secretary- 
Treasurer and other officers to turn over to the officers of the new cor- 
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poration all its records, lists of members and other documents whatso- 
ever, together with all funds now on hand and other property of every 
name and nature belonging to this Association on condition that the said 
corporation shall vote to accept the same and to assume all obligations that 
this Association now has. Also that on the fulfillment of the conditions 
herein named the existence of the voluntary association, known as the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumnz, be terminated. The motion was carried; the 
meeting then adjourned. 

At the close of the Friday afternoon session, members and guests of 
the Association took tea with Miss Talbot at Green Hall, and in the evening 
were entertained at a reception given for them by the Chicago Branch at the 
rooms of the Fortnightly Club. 

Saturday was spent at Northwestern University, Evanston. A morn- 
ing session was held in Lunt Library, the general topic for consideration 
being graduate study for women. President Henry Wade Rogers welcomed 
the Association to the University, and spoke briefly on the main topic of the 
morning. Before proceeding with the rest of the program it was moved and 
seconded that, as through inadvertence that part of the Secretary-Treasurer’s 
report which had to do with the treasury had been accepted without the usual 
reference to auditors, the acceptance of that part be reconsidered and be 
referred to an auditing committee to be appointed by the Chair. The motion 
was carried. Mrs. Richards and Mrs. Moore were named as auditors. 

Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer then read the report of the Fellowship 
Committee for the year. The report was accepted with an expression of 
special appreciation of the work involved in getting together the interesting 
information embodied in it about our fellows. The report of the Council to 
Accredit Women for Advanced Study in Foreign Universities was then read 
and accepted. 

The meeting was next addressed by Miss Elizabeth Faulkner, Secretary 
of the Federation of Graduate Clubs. Her talk was upon the work and scope 
of the Federation. 

The principal paper on the topic of the day was then given by Miss 
Annie Crosby Emery, Dean of Women at the University of Wisconsin. A 
long and interesting discussion followed in which many members took part. 
Mrs. Richards spoke of some difficulties from the mothers’ point of view. At 
present the daughter of scholarly tendencies is not a free agent. Are our col- 
lege-bred mothers going to be more self-sacrificing that the daughters may 
be less so? The question of financial support is an important one. Is it 
right to send a young woman out as a social debtor, to force her ahead to 
a stage in which we do not support her? Miss Street said that the financial 
question was more than a question of mere money; it involved social debt, and 
woman does not like to be a social debtor. The feeling of personal dependence 
leads a student to active work, administrative or social Mrs. May Wright 
Sewall urged the value of the graduate school to those who were not scholars. 
There is, she said, a large class of girls—a leisure class—who begin to de- 
generate intellectually as soon as they leave college after the four years 
undergraduate course. To such girls the graduate school affords a most 
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useful drill in concentration and gives a wholesome object in life. Miss 
Parrish said that women students feel too strongly the obligations of family 
life. There are cases where the son could take care of the sick better than 
the daughter could. At the close of the discussion the report of the Com- 
mittee on Finance and Publication was read and accepted, and the meeting 
adjourned. Luncheon was provided by the hospitality of the Evanston 
ladies. The Association met again in Lunt Library for an afternoon session 
at two o'clock. 

The topic for the afternoon was the teaching of economics in colleges, 
with special reference to the practical application of principles of consump- 
tion. Mrs. Florence Kelley, Secretary of the National Consumers’ League, 
gave the results of an enquiry she had made on this point of various American 
colleges where women are taught. Miss Katharine B. Davis and Miss S. 
P. Breckinridge, Fellows of the University of Chicago, and others, took 
part in a discussion following the paper. At the close of the discussion 
it was moved and carried that the topic be referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider, with a view to presenting the matter more fully at the 
next annual meeting. 

The work of the Committees on Conference with the Federated Clubs 
was next reported on. The Secretary-Treasurer, reporting for the Central 
Committee, which consists of the officers of the Association, stated briefly 
the general plan of work, and, after explaining that the Central Committee 
had limited its activities this year to appointing sub-committees for special 
work in states where co-operation was desired, called upon chairmen of such 
sub-committees for their reports. Miss Talbot, chairman of the sub-committee 
for Illinois, reported that her committee, being newly appointed, had only 
made plans as yet, but that the Chicago Branch and other bodies had always 
worked together, and the outlook was hopeful. 

Mrs. McGraw, Chairman of the Michigan sub-committee, reported some 
interesting work planned. (See page 88.) Mrs. Philip N. Moore, Chairman of 
the sub-committee for Missouri, reported that plans had been made for helping 
the public schools, especially by way of trying to secure college women as 
teachers in the primary grades. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then presented by Mrs. 
Shorey, of the Committee. It may be recalled that the Association at its 
previous annual meeting had requested the Nominating Committee to ask for 
nominations for President and Vice-Presidents from the membership, and 
to present as their candidates the persons receiving the highest number of 
votes. This was to meet the criticism sometimes made that elections to office 
in the Association did not represent the general will of the membership. 
From the report of the Committee it would appear, however, that there is 
little evidence of a general will struggling for utterance in the matter of 
elections. Of seventeen hundred and forty blanks sent out to members with 
a request for nominations, thirty were returned to the Committee filled out; 
four were returned without names; seventeen hundred and six met with no 
response whatever. The Committee stated, however, that while this two 
per cent. of returns seemed scarcely large enough to serve as a basis of 
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decision, yet due consideration was given to them in making up the ticket 
they presented, which was as follows: President, Professor Abby Leach; 
Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, Miss Annie Crosby Emery, 
Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth Lawrence Clarke, Mrs. Julia 
Johnson Trelease, Miss S. P. Breckinridge. 

The persons named were unanimously elected by the Association for the 
coming two years. After a vote of thanks to the Chicago Branch for its 
hospitality, the eighteenth annual meeting adjourned. 

At a subsequent meeting of the President and Vice-Presidents, Miss Kate 
Holladay Claghorn was elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

During the meeting the Association received invitations to hold its nine- 
teenth annual meeting in their respective cities from the Kansas City Branch 
and the New York City Branch. Invitations for 1901 also were received, from 
the Western New York Branch and frem Kansas City (in the event of their 
invitation for 1900 being declined). It was afterward decided to accept the 
invitation of the New York Branch and to hold the meeting of 1900 in New 
York City. 

Meeting of Incorporators: The incorporators of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, in response to a regular call of meeting, met in Evanston, 
October 28, 1899, at 3.30 o'clock P. M. The meeting was called to order 
by Mrs. Alice Upton Pearmain, who stated that proper notices had been sent 
for this meeting, and that incorporators not present had given their assent 
to the holding of the meeting on the date set and to the transaction of business 
in their absence. Mrs. Pearmain was chosen as temporary chairman, and 
Miss Kate Holladay Claghorn as temporary clerk. It was then voted: That 
a record be made of the fact that the incorporators not present have certified 
in writing to the receipt of the notice of the first meeting for incorporators and 
to their assent to holding the meeting in their absence. 

It was further voted: That the act constituting the Charter of the cor- 
poration be accepted. (See Constitution and By-Laws in Supplement.) By-Laws 
for the new corporation were then read and adopted, article by article. (See 
Constitution and By-Laws in Supplement.) The meeting then proceeded 
to election of officers under the By-Laws. By this election the officers 
chosen by the old Association of Collegiate Alumnz at their meeting earlier in 
the same afternoon were chosen as officers of the new corporation. 

Mrs. Pearmain having stated the vote passed by the old Association (see 
page 70), turning over its records, lists of members and so forth to the new 
corporation, it was voted: That the corporation by name of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz accept all the records, lists of members and other 
documents whatsoever, together with all funds now on hand and other prop- 
erty of every name and nature now belonging to the voluntary Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz and to assume all obligations that that Association now 
has. 

It was further voted: That the members of the old Association be, and 
hereby are, declared members of the new corporation. Voted, also: That 
the Secretary-Treasurer be instructed to make up the roll of membership. The 
meeting then adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER. 


When the proposition was made that a salaried office of Secretary- 
Treasurer be established, three years were allowed in our plan for the use- 
fulness of such an office to make itself clearly manifest. Two of the three 
years have now gone by, but a change of officers at the close of the first 
year has practically made this year one of new beginning. However familiar 
the new Secretary might have been with the work of the Association before 
taking office, there were threads that could not be laid hold of, routine that 
could not be grasped, first-hand acquaintance with conditions that could not 
be made until she was actually in office. If, then, our progress seems slower 
than was originally calculated, the Association is kindly asked to take this 
circumstance into consideration, and to allow still another year to the period 
at first set for the development of the larger work we hope for. 

The present officer has had two chief interests this year: our publica- 
tions and practical work in the Branches. If our Association is to be a 
center of information on matters relating to the higher education of women 
(as we are practically forced to be by the demands made upon us), we 
must have some machinery for gathering and circulating such information. 
What we have done and are planning to do in this matter may be seen in 
the report of the Publication Committee which follows. 

The task of developing and organizing the work of Branches is neces- 
sarily a long one. Before going on with any positive work the central officer 
has to learn the actual conditions and the personnel of each Branch; what 
they want to do, what they can do, and, perhaps, most important of all, what 
they cannot do. All this clearing of the ground gives no visible result, yet it 
takes much time and is absolutely necessary. 

During the year I addressed a circular letter to all the Branches, pre- 
senting certain definite plans for activity. I especially urged upon them work 
of some sort for the public schools—a work which is most necessary, which 
they are especially capable of doing, and which is arousing such interest at 
the present time that plenty of help in it may be secured from other or- 
ganizations and from individuals, and positive results looked for in con- 
sequence. As a part of this work, and to cover a broader field as well, I 
urged each Branch to form a committee to assist the Central Committee on 
Educational Legislation, with the especial duty of studying the educational 
system and educational laws, each in its own state, of watching legislation 
there, and taking such practical action as seemed desirable. 

I also urged attention to the question of Civil Service Reform, as I 
considered this one in which college women were especially concerned. A 
system of appointments which makes merit, not sex or political affiliations 
the qualification for office, would open up to college women a most congenial 
and profitable field of work in the various scientific enterprises undertaken 
by the state, city and national governments. Furthermore, a community 
which has been educated up to the merit system in government employments, 
will more readily recognize the same standard in other employments, and 
the well-trained worker will find it more possible to reap the advantage of her 
training in any line of work she enters upon. I suggested to the Branches 
that study clubs or classes be formed in their membership for the detailed 
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study of this question, and gave them lists of books on the subject. Further- 
more, I suggested practical co-operation with the civil service associations in 
the different cities when any matter came up in connection with the civil 
service in which they could take action. From these and other suggestions 
for work which I made no definite results could be looked for within the 
year, as the circular letter was sent out rather late. It is my hope, however, 
that some of them may prove useful for another year’s work. 

Besides writing to all of the Branches I was able to visit about half 
of them. I have also visited a number of the colleges in our membership as 
your representative to talk with senior classes and officers of the colleges 
about the organization, and try to interest them in it. Other colleges not 
in our membership have been visited by me, where I have given talks or 
addresses of some kind. Among these were Wells College, the Woman’s Col- 
lege of Baltimore, and the University of Missouri. 

I have also represented you at meetings of other organizations. Among 
these are the Arundel Club of Baltimore and the Women’s Clubs of Pittsburg. 

At a Conference of Public Education Associations held in Philadelphia 
in April I presented an account of your work for the public schools during 
the year, which was most cordially received. It was very gratifying to me, 
as your representative, to find that your work along this line was regarded 
as so interesting and valuable by societies which do nothing but this work 
and are not hampered in certain ways as you are. Later in the year I was 
present at the meeting of the Council of the Federated Clubs, held also in 
Philadelphia, and gave them a brief account of our plan of co-operation in 
school matters with them. 

With all of this general planning and traveling about, a never-ending 
succession of office work has had to be done. It is no small task to keep 
straight secretary's and treasurer’s accounts with twenty-one Branches and 
for nearly two thousand members. The time required seems out of pro- 
portion to the work done, but so long as we remain an Association it 
seems an inevitable expense. Add to this the ordinary correspondence of 
the secretary’s office—letters of enquiry and replies on all sorts of subjects, 
and it will be seen that the Secretary’s year has been a busy one. It is for 
the Association to say if it has been profitable. 

There are at present nineteen hundred and sixty-six names on our roll, 
an increase of two hundred and twenty-six since the Secretary's Report last 
year. No effort was made from the central office to reach the entire list 
of alumnz who are not members, as was done last year, and no new colleges 
were admitted to membership, bringing an increase of individual member- 
ship thereby. 

This increase, then, represents the normal growth arising from senior 
classes of the year preceding and from Branch efforts to increase member- 
ship. Encouraging as it is, this increase is not sufficient to supply our 
financial needs. Every year we have to allow for a reduction in our mem- 
bership from withdrawals that almost covers the increase from new members. 
There must be a determined effort, then, on the part of the Branches, of 
general officers, of all members interested in the welfare of the Association, 
not simply to secure new members, but to keep alive the interest of old 
members in every possible way. 
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RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES, ’ 
RECEIPTS. 

Branches, Fees, ’98-’99 

_ “ (arrears) 
(advance) 
General Members, Fees, ’98-’99 

= - “ (arrears). 
(advance). 


“oe “ce 


““ “ “ 


Guarantee Fund 

IORI cx are Sah hn Os shots cna ot rs anes aomae ers 
Paris Fund 

Postage 

Fellowship 

NN I soa sci rats bare ere eatewias ewisind oe Sekin 
Sraveume (contributed by Branches)... . «0.6 ccscc cs cccsccsasoccss 
Balance from ’97-98 


EXPENDITURES. 


A. H. Barus (on account for arrears of salary) 

ae ee (miscellaneous expenses, October, ’98) 

Secretary’s Salary 

Philadelphia Branch (overpayment) 

Expenses Annual Meeting, ’98 

Fellowship 

Publication Fund 

ees Wes RCHCUCE) CROCNOE) «osc one soko os ios bk caw cce vce weces 
Postage 

Incorporation 

Naples Table 

Clerical Work 

Traveling Expenses, Secretary-Treasurer 

Telegrams, Expressage and Incidentals 

Expense Collecting Out-of-Town Checks .................000 000 ee 
Stationery and Incidental Printing 


Balance on hand, October 28, 1899 


$3,238 38 


Respectfully submitted, 
KaTE HOLLADAY CLAGHORN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
ComMMITTEE REPoRTS. 

Committee on Finance and Publication: At the seventeenth annual 
meeting of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, President M. Carey 
Thomas, of Bryn Mawr College, “brought up for the consideration of 
the Association a project to raise $5,000 a year from members and 
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others interested in the higher education of women, by means of annual 
subscriptions of $10 each, such funds to be utilized in publication and in 
making it possible for the Association to carry on a systematic series of 
statistical researches into conditions affecting educational interests. Miss 
Thomas moved that the President appoint a committee, to be called 
the Finance Committee, to work upon some such method as was outlined.” 
(Extract from minutes.) This was carried. 

It will be noticed that the committee thus provided for was given large 
discretionary powers, as it seemed impossible to define more closely a work 
that could be known only by its development. 

The task of forming the committee and of organizing the work was a 
long one, from the nature of the case. The general plan finally evolved was 
as follows: 

A central committee of six members was established to pass upon and 
be responsible for the publications issued by the Association out of the 
fund proposed, and to direct the work of raising that fund. The members 
of this central committee finally appointed by the president were: President 
M. Carey Thomas, Chairman; Mrs. H. H. Backus, Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mrs. Mary Roberts Smith, Miss Marion Talbot, the President of the 
Association ex-officio. Sub-committees for the collection of funds, without 
voice in the direction of the publication work itself, were appointed, repre- 
senting thirty-one towns and cities, and the nineteen colleges of the As- 
sociation. The committee having been formed, a circular was prepared setting 
forth the purposes and plans of the committee for gathering and publishing 
educational information. Copies of this circular were sent to all of our 
members (about two thousand), and, through individual members of the 
Committee on Finance and Publication, to those, not members, who, they 
thought, would be likely to take an interest in the proposed work. Accom- 
panying the circulars were pledges, for signatures, promising annual sub- 
scriptions of five or ten dollars, to be used by the Central Committee on 
Finance and Publication for the collection and publication of statistical and 
other information relating to women’s education and kindred subjects. It 
was provided that the names and addresses of all annual subscribers should 
appear in each publication issued by the Association, and that each sub- 
scriber should be entitled to copies of the publications. 

It was so late in the year by the time these circulars and pledges were 
ready to send out that it was found desirable to have the subscription year 
begin and end April 1, instead of October 1, the beginning and end of the 
fiscal year of the Association. It was apparent early in the autumn that the 
committee would not be able to secure funds in time for a fall publication, and 
yet it seemed desirable that such a publication should be issued, as a means 
both of keeping up the interest of the members of the Association in its 
work, and of arousing the interest of others whose co-operation we wished in 
the work of the publication fund. Although the Publication Committee had 
as yet secured no funds, and the general Association had no funds to use for 
the purpose, a fall publication was issued, by the generosity of our President, 
and the help of one or two others. 
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This issue appeared in December, 1898, as Number I, Series III, of the 
Publications of the Association of Collegiate Alumnz. It was called a 
“magazine number,” and presented, in magazine form, the more interesting 
and significant addresses given at the annual meeting, articles written es- 
pecially for the magazine, a full report of the annual meeting, and various 
notes and notices of educational interest. The magazine number met with 
hearty approval if the letters received by the Secretary-Treasurer (who 
edited the magazine) may be taken as evidence, and it doubtless helped the 
committee in securing subscriptions to the fund, to have a piece of work 
already prepared by the Association to show. 

The first publication under the new fund was a thirty-eight page 
pamphlet, issued in July, 1899, uniform in type, paper and cover with the 
magazine, and giving a list, with all the information needed by a possible 
applicant, of the fellowships and graduate scholarships offered to women by 
colleges, universities and societies in the United States, and the under- 
graduate scholarships offered to women by the nineteen colleges and universi- 
ties of the Association. This issue was also well received, and it is hoped that 
each succeeding number of the new series will offer something useful and in- 
teresting to our members and subscribers. 

Following is a detailed report of our receipts and expenditures. 


I. Account oF “MAGAZINE NUMBER,” DECEMBER, 1808. 


Receipts. 
Mrs. Pearmain 


Mrs. Thompson 

Mrs. M. R. Smith (repayment work done) 
Woman’s Education Association 
Advertising 

Single small Subscriptions and Sales 


Expenditures. 
Printing 
Advertising Expenses 
Clerical Work 
Postage 
Expressage 
Stationery 


Balance 


II. Account PusLicaTion Funp, Aprit 1, 1899—OcToBER 1, 1899. 


Receipts. 
Annual Subscriptions 


Single Subscriptions 
Sales of Pamphlets 
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Expenditures. 
Expenses of Collection; (Printing Circulars, Postage and Clerical 
Work) 


Printing Pamphlet, “Fellowships and Scholarships.”................ 
Postage on Fellowship Pamphlet 

Clerical Work 

Stationery 


Balance 


Resources of Fund, October 1. 
Cash Balance (old account) 


7 (new account) 
Uncollected Subscriptions 


On the list of annual subscribers are one for $20, thirty-eight for $10, 
forty-one for $5 a year, making a total annual subscription to date of this 
report (October 1) of $635. Of the single subscribers it is hoped that many 
will wish to become annual subscribers. 

About one-half of the subscribers are members of the Association and 
are divided among the colleges as follows: Vassar, 17; Wellesley, 11; Smith, 
6; Bryn Mawr, 3; Cornell, 2; Radcliffe, 1; Northwestern, 1; Oberlin, 1; 


Michigan, 1; Syracuse, I. 

It will be seen that only ten of our nineteen institutions are represented 
among the subscribers. The chairman of this committee thinks that we 
cannot expect the public to take an interest in the work unless the members 
themselves are interested to give. 


Prepared for the committee by Kate Holladay Claghorn, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Fellowship Committee (abridged): Twenty-one candidates applied for 
your European fellowship this year. One candidate from Barnard College 
was rejected in accordance with your last year’s decision to limit candidates 
to graduates of colleges in the A. C. A. fraternity, and two withdrew. 
There were four graduates of Wellesley, three of Syracuse, three of Vassar, 
two of Cornell, two of Michigan, one of Boston, one of Radcliffe, one of 
Barnard, one of Wisconsin, one of Kansas, and one of Bryn Mawr. They 
had specialized, three in German language and literature, three in Latin, two 
in biology, two in political science, two in English literature, two in classics, 
two in philosophy, one in English, one in history, one in Greek, and one in 
mathematics and physics. They already held seven fellowships, two in Latin, 
one in biology, one in Germanic languages and literature, one in psychology, 
one in classics, one in history, while one had declined a fellowship and three 
had held scholarships respectively in Germanic language and literature, in 
Greek, and in philosophy. They had done graduate work at Yale, Wisconsin, 
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Syracuse, the University of Pennsylvania, the University of Chicago, Columbia 
University, Michigan University, Bryn Mawr, Cornell, Munich, Radcliffe, 
Oxford, Vassar, Johns Hopkins Medical School, Columbia and Barnard. 

The European fellowship was awarded to Miss Eloise Ellery. Miss 
Ellery graduated from Vassar College in ’97, and was given the Babbott 
fellowship of that college. She spent two years of graduate study in history 
at Cornell University. Prof. Salmon testifies in the highest terms concerning 
her unusual gifts for historical work. Prof. Burr, of Cornell, writes that she 
was earnest, energetic, admirably trained, thorough and accurate to a most 
gratifying degree, neat and systematic in research and in statement, and 
eminently sane in judgment. 

The Willard scholarship was awarded to Miss Maude R. Babcock, a 
graduate of Cornell University. This year, as usual, the A. C. A. Fellowship 
Committee acted by invitation as a committee on award with a committee of 
the Woman’s Education Association of Boston. <A fellowship of $500 was 
voted to Miss Grace E. Macurdy. Miss Macurdy graduated from the Har- 
vard Annex in 1888. Since 1893 she has been instructor in Greek and Latin 
at Vassar College. 

A fellowship of $400 was given by the Woman’s Education Association of 
Boston to Miss Caroline T. Stewart, Kansas, A. B., 92, Michigan, A. M., 95; 
scholar in Germanic language and literature at Bryn Mawr ’95-’96; ’96-'97 
declined fellowship at Bryn Mawr to accept instructorship at Washington 
College, Maryland; ’98-’99 Fellow of the A. C. A. Miss Stewart’s original 
work in Germanic philology, “Nominative Singular of the Weak Substantive 
in Old High German,” received the unqualified approval of experts in this 
country and abroad. She studied last year at Berlin University, where she 
is to remain this year, expecting to receive her Ph.D. this winter. 

Each year your chairman has made inquiry of your fellows as to their 
plans and progress and reported the results to you. You will observe that 
almost all are now under the wing of some college. It is in some instances 
interesting to note how the bread-and-butter question has made necessary 
a readjustment of the specialization so that the woman who has made one 
subject her major study is found to be teaching in her minor. But whatever 
may be her success in securing positions in the college market, the inspiring 
specialist finds she is needed and wanted in the secondary school. 

Miss Louisa Holman Richardson is professor of Latin and Secretary 
of the Faculty in Carleton College. Miss Ruth Gentry is instructor in 
mathematics at Vassar College. Miss Julia Snow is instructor at Michigan 
University. She is continuing her work in experimental morphology and 
doing research work on the biological survey of Lake Erie. Mrs. Alice Carter 
Cook reports the finishing of several articles on the result of her study in 
the Canary Islands. She has also assisted Mr. Cook in his work in the Agri- 
cultural Department at Washington, and has commenced work upon Myri- 
apods, of which she hopes soon to send visible results. Miss Alice Walton, 
while instructor in Latin and archaeology in Wellesley College, found time 
for a special course in Greek under Prof. Wright of Harvard, and during 
the coming year will have leisure for a course in Greek art under Mr. 
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Edward Robinson. Miss Ida Hyde has been appointed associate professor 
of physiology in the University of Kansas. Miss Susan B. Franklin spent 
a year of study abroad. She is to teach this year at a secondary school in 
Bryn Mawr. Miss Elizabeth D. Hanscom remains as instructor in English 
language and literature at Smith College, and last year added to her 
work a new course in American literature. Miss Annie MacKinnon is 
teacher of mathematics at Wells College. Miss Helen Bartlett is head of the 
German department, with rank of assistant professor and Dean of Women in 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institution at Peoria. Miss Nellie Neilson is teaching 
in a secondary school in Philadelphia, and doing research work in history. 
Miss Mary Winston is professor of mathematics in Kansas State Agricultural 
College. Miss Margaret Maltby last year was private assistant to President 
Kohlrausch in the Reichsanstalt at Charlottenburg. She has no recognized 
position in the Reichsanstalt, it is needless to say, since she is a woman and a 
foreigner, but as the president’s private secretary, no objection could be 
raised to her working’there. The subject of the research upon which she 
was engaged with the president was the Electrical Conductivity of Very 
Dilute Solutions. The report of this was submitted to the Berlin Academy 
of Science and has been published. It was a very profitable and enjoyable 
year, as President Kohlrausch occupies the highest position in physics in 
Germany as head of that institution for research alone. This year Miss 
Maltby is doing work in mathematical physics with Professor Webster, of 
Clark University. Miss Mary Taylor Blauvelt is teaching history in Rockford 
College. Mrs. Margaret Lewis Nickerson is instructor in the Medical School 
at the University of Minnesota. She has completed during the year an in- 
vestigation which will soon be published; and has been appointed instructor 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory at Woods Holl for the summer of 1900. 
Miss Mary Gilmore Williams is head of the department of Greek at Mt. 
Holyoke. Miss Fanny Cook Gates has charge of the department of physics 
at the Woman’s College in Baltimore. Miss Grace Neal Dolson is taking 
some laboratory work in histology and physiology in order to get a better 
foundation for experimental psychology. She is also getting her thesis ready 
for publication and doing book reviews for the Philosophical Review. Miss 
Ethel Puffer remains at Radcliffe College as assistant in the psychological 
laboratory. She has classes in the secondary school and is still conducting 
experiments in the Harvard psychological laboratory for the extension of 
her doctor’s thesis, which she is entirely rewriting, expecting to publish it as 
a book of more general interest than the strictly technical treatise which she 
had at first in mind. A paper on the “Loss of Personality” is to appear in 
the current number of the Atlantic. This is popular in form, but repre- 
sents much work, and presents a novel bit of psychological theory. Miss 
Caroline E. Furness, the last of the American fellows, spent her year of 
study at Columbia. She did not devote much time to astronomy proper, 
but selected courses in the allied departments of physics, mechanics and 
mathematics. After she had made use of all the facilities at Barnard, 
Professor Hallock, under whose direction she was working, presented her 
case to President Low, who gave her permission to use one of the private 
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research rooms in the physics building of Columbia, with the understanding 
that no men were to be there, it being a rule of the university trustees that 
men and women shall not work together in the same laboratory. She had 
a most interesting course in celestial mechanics under Dr. Hill, who is, she 
believes, the most noted writer on theoretical astronomy in America, and 
there is but one man in Europe who may be classed with him. Miss Furness 
was the only one who took the course he offered. He is so highly esteemed by 
astronomers that the mere fact of being his student has already stood in her 
favor. She is this year working as assistant to Professor Mary Whitney in 
the Observatory at Vassar College. 
Bessi—E BRADWELL HELMER, 
Chairman. 


Internal Committee of the Council to Accredit (abridged): This 
committee reports a considerable growth in the extent of its work, thirteen 
persons having received the certificates of the committee. The previous year 
(’97-’98) three certificates only had been granted, but, by means of them, at 
three different universities—G6ttingen, Liepzig and Berlin a precedent was 
established for the recognition of like certificates. During the past year cer- 
tain American women students who had gone abroad to study without ob- 
taining certificates wrote back to ask for them. The chairman has not heard 
that the certificates were not of value in paving the way to lecture-rooms and 


laboratories. Ipa H. Hype, 
Chairman. 


Committee on Corporate Membership: The Committee on Corporate 
Membership reminds the Association that it was voted in 1896 to instruct 
this committee to consider for membership only those institutions which 
had, first, at least fifty women graduates; second, at least five hundred 
thousand dollars endowment; third, no preparatory department under the 
government or instruction of the college faculty. During the last year we 
have studied colleges and universities in all parts of the country. Of these, 
fourteen have been personally visited by one or more members of the com- 
mittee, or personal conferences have been had with President or Dean. In 
some cases sufficiently rigid standards of admission cannot be maintained 
without preparatory work being done by the faculty; in others the finances 
are at present unstable, and salaries cannot be offered adequate to secure and 
hold a faculty of sufficient training and numbers in proportion to the stu- 
dents; in still others, reorganization is going on, and unsettled conditions 
require postponement. 

The committee must, however, report interesting and hopeful advance 
in higher education in all directions. Never before has so much activity 
existed; and never before have the colleges of the country been so united 
in effort and so progressive in methods and leaders as they are this year. 
Within a few months seven important colleges and universities have in- 
augurated new presidents; all of these institutions except one giving degrees 
to women, and all, without exception, inviting women as delegates to their 
inaugural ceremonies. 
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Not a few colleges outside of our membership are directed by the best 
spirit and aims of modern education, and, with added resources, in a very 
few years will accomplish all we can ask; while at present there are only 
four important universities in the whole country which do not give the higher 
academic degrees (M. A. and Ph.D.) to women—Clark, Harvard, Johns 
Hopkins and Princeton. 

As the result of this year’s study the Committee on Corporate Mem- 
bership unanimously recommends for election to the Association Barnard 
College of Columbia University, the Woman’s College of Western Reserve 
University, and the University of Nebraska. 

The trustees of Columbia University offered degrees to women in 1883, 
without, however, providing instruction for them. In 1889 Barnard College 
was organized for this purpose. Its instructors are members of the uni- 
versity staff. Examinations for entrance to Barnard, those given in course, 
and those for degrees, are conducted by Columbia University, and Barnard 
is governed by the standards and methods of the university. The require- 
ments for admission, the number and value of the courses of study offered, 
the requirements for graduation, the demands made upon special students, 
the atmosphere of scholarship, all entitle Barnard to high recognition. 
Eighty professors and instructors offer (either in Barnard or Columbia) one 
hundred and fifty courses in thirty departments. During the first three un- 
dergraduate years separate instruction is given to women; in the senior 
year they are admitted to certain courses in the university. Of the three 
hundred students, one hundred are graduates, and a large part of their work 
is done in Columbia University, and provided for by Columbia endowments. 
Nevertheless the average annual expenditure per student is $200. 

The finances of Barnard have rapidly grown until her bonds, land and 
buildings, with their equipment, now amount to $935,000. In addition her 
scholarship fund, guaranteed by Columbia, is $100,000. She has the free 
use of Columbia’s library of 215,000 volumes, collections and museums. 

The Cleveland College for Women was founded as a separate depart- 
ment of Western Reserve University in 1888. It has an income-bearing en- 
dowment of $250,000, and grounds and buildings of its own amounting to 
$250,000 more. These include Clark Hall (recitation), Guilford House 
(dormitory), Harkness Chapel (for which plans are drawn). Besides its 
own special library, on which $1,000 is annually spent, it has the use of the 
(Adelbert College) Hatch library (with an annual expegditure of more than 
$2,000 for books), laboratories (chemistry, physics, including observatory, 
biology, psychology), museums and collections of all kinds. The bonds, 
land and buildings, with their equipment, at the disposal of the College for 
Women equal more than $750,000. 

The financial condition of the college is stable and increasingly satis- 
factory. It has an administrative force of forty-one. Of these, thirty are 
members of its own faculty, eleven of the Adelbert faculty. The faculty has 
been carefully chosen and works with harmony and efficiency under an able 
and progressive president. The faculty is strong in acquirements and ped- 
agogic power and amply sufficient for the number of students. 
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The curriculum is well organized, the courses well correlated. The re- 
quirements for entrance are satisfactory and well guarded by an executive 
committee. Students who enter as specials must meet requirements for the 
Freshman class. The college has one hundred and thirty-five graduates, 
widely scattered. Many are college, high school and private school teachers. 
Last year one hundred and seventy-three courses were offered in twenty 
departments, and over one hundred and twelve courses (no repetitions) were 
given in these various departments. 

Western Reserve University, of which the College for Women is an 
integral part, includes six departments. These departments enroll one hun- 
dred and twenty-five professors, assistants and teachers, and have eight 
hundred students. Of these eight hundred students last year, one hundred and 
ninety-four were women. The annual expenditure per student in the College 
for Women is $300. The degree of the university is given to all women 
graduates. Courses leading to the master’s and doctor’s degrees are open to 
women as well as to men, and most graduate work is carried on in mixed 
classes in the two colleges. 

The conditions for entrance to the professional schools of the university 
are exceedingly high. The general endowment of the Western Reserve is 
$3,000,000, and it has increased at the rate of $100,000 a year for the last 
ten years. The Western Reserve is one of the twenty-four institutions be- 
longing to the Federation of Graduate Clubs. 

The University of Nebraska was founded in 1869. It has therefore had 
thirty years of growth and organization. The Legislature has granted the 
university the tax of one mill per dollar upon the assessed value of the 
state, and this and other fixed grants yield an annual income of $270,000. 
With the rapidly increasing wealth of the state this revenue must largely 
and steadily increase. The grounds and buildings are valued at $700,000; 
productive funds, $1,000,000; scientific apparatus and library, $150,000. The 
students have immediate access to 106,000 volumes, of which 40,000 belong to 
the university library itself. In addition, twelve departmental libraries have 
been begun in the different buildings; the entire library is carefully classified ; 
500 periodicals are received; the main library reading-room seats three hun- 
dred; the departmental reading-rooms one hundred, and all are open from 8 
A. M. to 10 P. M., while lectures upon the use of the libraries are given to 
enlarge the value of the courses of study. The museums, collections and 
eleven laboratories are modern and highly specialized. 

The teaching force of the university numbers 303, with 29 administrative 
officers. The total registration of students is 1,946, of whom 879 are women. 
The graduate school and college proper numbers 791, of whom 444 are 
women. In the teaching body there are 27 professors, 7 associate professors, 
12 adjunct professors, 10 lecturers, 21 instructors, 8 assistants, 22 fellows, 9 
scholars, and aids in laboratories, etc. The university inspects and accredits 
high schools and private schools and academies, and has steadily increased 
its standards for admission and the preparation of its students. Unclassified 
students over twenty-one years of age, and teachers under that age, if they 
can furnish proofs of unusual ability and preparation for the work they wish 
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to do, are admitted. The requirements for admission, and the amount and 
quality of work for graduation, the wide number of electives offered, the 
careful supervision of the students’ work, the ambitious spirit of the student 
body and the special training and experience of the faculty convince your 
committee that Nebraska, both in fulfillment and in promise, gives proof that 
she is worthy to be ranked with the progressive and stable state universities. 

Article VII, section 3, of our constitution reads: “Branches may at their 
option invite to associate membership women who hold advanced degrees 
(the A. M. and Ph.D.), obtained in residence from foreign and American 
universities, recommended by the Committee on Corporate Membership and 
approved by the Association,” etc. 

The committee unanimously recommends for associate membership, under 
this article, the following universities: Yale University, London University, 
Zurich University, the Sorbonne, all German universities that give the Ph.D. 
degree to women. 


For the committee, ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, 
Chairman. 


Committee on Educational Legislation (abstract): This committee reports 
that in Chicago has been fought during the present year the hottest battle 
yet waged between the friends and the foes of legislation restricting the 
degree-conferring power. The movement which took shape in Illinois last 
winter was long in preparation, having been for years in the minds of 
several of the prominent educators of the state. Two years ago, at Mil- 
waukee, the National Educational Association appointed a committee, of 
which President Rogers of Northwestern University was chairman, to report 
on some feasible method of attacking the growing evil of the traffic in degrees. 
One of the results of this appointment was a movement officially recognized 
and aided by the Chicago Branch of the Association of Collegiate Alumne. 

The bill, prepared by a committee representing the Chicago Bar Associa- 
tion, the Illinois State Bar Association, the State Dental Association, and the 
State Teachers’ Association, had for its chief feature the appointment by 
the governor of a commission of six citizens of the state not connected with 
any educational institution, who should have jurisdiction over all institutions 
which confer degrees. To quote the bill: “Section 8. They shall prescribe 
and make known to the several institutions in this state such requirements and 
standard for the granting of degrees and literary honors as they shall deem 
suitable, taking into account the approved usage of like institutions in this 
and other states and countries. And thereafter only such institutions as 
shall conform to the requirements and standard thus prescribed, and as shall 
also come within the further requirements of this act, shall grant any degree 
or literary honor.” 

“Section 9. No institution whose income or assets are to be divided 
among its incorporators, members, or stockholders, shall be permitted to 
grant degrees or literary honors. Nor shall any university or college here- 
after incorporated, whose productive endowment amounts to less that $100,000, 
be permitted to grant degrees or literary honors.” 
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The penalty for the violation of the above provisions is a fine of not less 
than $50 nor more than $500 for each offence, or imprisonment in the county 
jail for a term of not more than one year. 

Violent opposition to the bill was soon developed, and a mass meeting 
was held in Chicago at which resolutions were adopted denouncing the 
measure “as a vicious form of class legislation, having for its ultimate purpose 
the establishment of a trust among certain private educational institutions, to 
the detriment or extinction of the secondary colleges and professional schools 
of the state. Resolved: That we view with alarm and apprehension the at- 
tempt to invade the liberties of the people by the establishment of a gigantic 
monopoly in academic and technical education, and the introduction of a 
money standard as the measure of educational ability.” 

The meeting declared, however, in favor of suppressing fraudulent in- 
stitutions engaged in selling literary honors or degrees, and indorsed a bill 
which provided a penalty for such traffic. 

At this meeting there were present representatives of twenty-six colleges 
and professional schools of the state, and the committee on resolutions was 
made up of a representative of the Chicago Law School, one from the Metro- 
politan Business College, and one from St. Ignatius College, Catholic. The 
Catholic colleges, not being endowed, were very bitter in opposition to the 
bill. In spite of the consent of the friends of the “Rogers bill” to compro- 
mise with the opposition by omitting the endowment feature, the opposition 
gained the day at Springfield. We are assured, however, that the defeat is 
only a victory postponed. The war will be renewed and carried on to a 
successful issue. 

Michigan has long had a law requiring $50,000 as a minimum endowment. 
Last winter a vigorous effort was made by the energetic committee of the 
Detroit Branch of our Association to get this increased to $150,000. A bill was 
drafted by an expert lawyer and passed the House without serious opposition. 
It was favorably reported by the Senate Committee, to which it was referred, 
but was defeated in that body chiefly through the influence of a man who has 
with great difficulty accumulated $50,000 with which to establish a college. 
Fortunately for the reputation of the state the law already prohibits the 
existence of bogus colleges, which flourish in neighboring states. 

In Massachusetts there was chartered last winter Simmons’ Female 
College, a business and industrial school for girls. The name was bequeathed 
twenty years or more ago, together with an endowment amounting now to 
$2,000,000. The institution is in no sense a college, and as chartered it has 
no right to confer degrees. The trustees must accept the misnomer for the 
present in order to secure the money. When the school is on its feet, the 
Legislature can change the name. 

The Wayne County (Michigan) Medical Society is making an effort to 
secure uniformity in the requirements for license to practise medicine in the 
various states. It is proposed to prepare the draft of a uniform medical- 
practice act to be presented to the several state legislatures. Widespread in- 
terest has been aroused and thirty states are ready to co-operate in securing 
legislation. Now is the time for us to help this movement. 
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The auxiliary committee of the California Branch report that they have 
been making ready during the past year for a third campaign in the Legisla- 
ture the coming winter in behalf of a minimum endowment for colleges. 
Though twice defeated, they keep up good courage, and we may confidently 
hope that their triumph may not be far distant. 

The Washington members of the committee make no report in regard 
to the National University. The time has not yet come, if, indeed, it will 
ever come, when we are called upon to lend our aid in shaping legislation 
on this subject. The movement has doubtless suffered a check because of 
the absorbing interest felt in the war and the numerous patriotic claims upon 
the purses of our fellow citizens, not to mention the demands upon the treas- 
ury caused by our new policy of expansion. It is now as always—war is 
the most deadly enemy of education. 

ALLA W. Foster, 
Chairman. 


Committee on the Study of Development of Children (abstract): This 
committee reports a year’s work somewhat discouraging in one aspect; in an- 
other, not at all so. That is, the net product of the year was the largest 
they had ever had, but the organization and distribution of the work was the 
worst. 

One great hindrance to the work has been the difficulty of getting replies 
from the Branches. To twenty-one personal (not circular) letters of en- 
quiry addressed to presidents of Branches or chairmen of child-study sec- 
tions, only twelve answers were received. 

Of the Branches that have reported, not one has maintained during the 
year a regular child-study section or club, nor systematic work with syllabi. 
One reason for this lack of organized work is the general decline of popular 
interest in the subject. This does not at all mean that the progress of the 
study itself is checked. It is the feeling of the chairman, based on many 
indications, that the subject is steadily and normally growing in interest 
and scientific standing, not declining. The only decline is in the disposition 
of numbers of people to join themselves in the work of original enquiry. 

Another reason for a falling off in organized branch work in this subject 
is the absorption of the Association in public school questions, a line of work 
closely related to that of this committee, and of more immediate usefulness. 
Still another reason is that child study is a subject in which organized work, 
either by syllabi or by study clubs, has special difficulties. Syllabi and clubs 
mean the collating and co-ordinating of individual observations, and this is 
work that requires the close attention of some one person, and the expenditure 
of much time. The chairman is convinced that by persistent correspondence, 
by circulars, by syllabi of our own, by gathering in and compiling fragmentary 
records, the Association could be brought to a much better showing than at 
present. Time to do this properly the chairman is, at present, and will be 
for some time, unable to give. She therefore presents it as a problem to 
the Association, how this need is to be met. 

It appears from Branch reports that while little organized work has 
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been done, individual members have done not a little that was interesting and 
valuable. The chairman speaks of her own personal work for the year, not 
only as a necessary part of the report, but as some excuse for the things left 
undone in pushing the work of the Branch child-study sections and of the 
A. C. A. committee. In December, 1898, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
was conferred upon her, magna cum laude, after a final term of arduous read- 
ing. The grade magna cum laude has been given in only this one instance by 
the university; summa cum laude, never. Later in December a paper was 
presented by her at the State Teachers’ Association meeting on Color 
Vision in Young Children. In the spring of 1899 Numbers III and IV of 
“Notes on the Development of a Child” were printed. 

In July a paper was given at the State Chautauqua Meeting, on Evolution- 
ary Indications of Infancy. In July also was begun the publication of a series 
of popular articles on child psychology, under title, “The Biography of a 
Baby,” in The Puritan. The thesis presented for the doctorate still awaits 
its final revision, which will be somewhat arduous. 

To the above account of the work of the year should be added the con- 
siderable contributions made to the late numbers of Notes on the Develop- 
ment of « Child by the records of Mrs. Beatty and Mrs. Sharp, of the Cal- 
ifornia Child-Study Section, and of Mrs. Wood, formerly of the Washington 
Branch. 

It is worth while to mention the translation into German of Dr. Shinn’s 
“Notes,” by Professor Glabbach, of Saarbrucken; and also that a letter from 
Professor Stimpfl, of Bamberg, speaks especially of his interest in the child- 
study work in America, and in proposing an article concerning Dr. Shinn’s 
contribution, asks (among other pieces of information) especially concerning 
“Thre wissentschaftlichen Studien (Universitatsbesuch).” A letter from 
“her that was Paola Lombroso,” namely, Signora Carrara, speaks also with 
cordiality of the work of American women. Other quotations might be made, 
showing to what an extent quotation, translation, review and reference of the 
work to the university opportunities of women in America may now be ex- 
pected in Europe. 

The committee has no especial recommendations to add for the coming 
year beyond repeating the request that they be kept in communication with all 
who are interested in this subject, either through Branch Committees or by 
individual correspondence; especially that they may know of all records that 
are kept among our members, and most especially that they may always have 
answers to letters of inquiry. 

In addition to books recommended before, they call attention to Dr. 
Warner’s new book, “The Study of Children.” It deals with the school 
rather than the nursery. 

Minicent W. SHINN, 
Chairman. 


Joint Report of the Sub-Committee of Conference with the Federated 
Clubs for Michigan, and the Committee of the State Federation: A meeting 
of the Joint Committee was held in Ann Arbor on May 30th and it was voted 
that in the opinion of the committee the most urgent need of the schools at 
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present is an improvement in the sanitary condition of the buildings, and a 
more practical knowledge of hygiene on the part of teachers. 

In detail the committee recommended : 

(1) A more careful and cleanly removal of organic waste, especially in 
country schools. 

(2) Prevention of the dissemination of germs by the use of so-called 
“dustless oil” upon school and class-room floors, and the use of cloth dusters. 

(3) Thorough ventilation immediately after the rooms are vacated and a 
better provision for the flow of air through school and class-rooms during 
the hours in which they are occupied. 

(4) The introduction of faucets which make the use of a cup un- 
necessary (where a city water supply is available), and of porcelain or earthen- 
ware reservoirs with a faucet, where the water must be stored. 

(5) The introduction of individual cup and towel, to be kept in the 
pupil’s desk, if no better place can be provided. 

(6) The prohibition of spitting upon school and class-room floors. (If 
necessary the teacher should be supplied with paper napkins to be used in 
case of need.) 

(7) A discontinuance of the use of slates—writing paper and lead pen- 
cils being substituted. 

(8) A more intelligent and systematic oversight of the postures assumed 
in the school-room, with the introduction of daily drills in correct sitting, 
standing and walking. 

(9) The custom of requiring school children to fold their arms across 
the chest should be discontinued, as it promotes a habit which tends to the 
production of round shoulders. 

The committee believes that a knowledge of personal and school hygiene 
should be included in the requirements for a “teachers’ certificate.” They 
also urge the appointment of medical examiners of schools, endowed with 
power to take such action as may be necessary to maintain the highest degree 
of health among the children in the schools under their care. 
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REPORTS (CONDENSED) FROM THE BRANCHES. 


Washington Branch: An informal committee, taking up work similar to 
that of the Consumers’ League, examined the stores of Washington and pro- 
nounced them “fair stores.” The Committee on Public Libraries are taking 
steps to have placed on the shelves of the “Washington City Free Library” col- 
lege catalogues and all other college publications, so that they may be readily 
accessible to boys and girls planning to enter college. The Branch has fifty- 
two regular members and nine associates. 


New York Branch held three public meetings during the year 1898-99. 
Speakers at the meetings were Professor Franklin H. Giddings, of Columbia 
University, on “Specialization in College Courses ;” Mr. Melvil Dewey, on “The 
Relation of the College Graduate to State Education,” and Miss Ruth Putnam, 
on “Mediaeval Universities.” To promote acquaintance among the officers 
and members of the Branch, Miss Putnam gave a series of four informal 
receptions. The Branch has a membership of one hundred and sixty-six. 


California Branch has seven standing committees at work. A Committee 
on Educational Legislation is expected to secure copies of all educational bills 
brought before the Legislature, to set forces at work to defeat the bad bills 
and to help secure the passage of the good ones. It is also expected to keep in 
touch with the leading men and women who are interested in securing some 
needed reforms, such as a higher standard for the issuing of high school 
certificates to teachers, the rescue of the normal schools from political man- 
agement, and better financial support for the high schools of the state. A 
Committee on Educational Progress collects information as to progress made 
in manual training or domestic science in the public school system and 
colleges of the United States. This committee did a large amount of work 
during the year, presenting the results at a meeting in May. 

A Committee on School Sanitation made extensive investigations into 
the sanitary conditions of the public schools in San Francisco. A Com- 
mittee on College Endowment has been trying this year to collect information 
concerning the endowments, incomes, number of faculty, number of students, 
etc., of the colleges in this state, but reports that it has been “up-hill work” 
owing to the failure of colleges to respond. 

A Committee on Child Study has not been so active collectively as in 
former years, but individual members have supplied notes used by the chair- 
man in her publications for this year. (See Report of Committee on Study of 
Development of Children, page 88.) A Press Committee takes charge of the 
publication of all items and announcements of the Association. It sees that 
any outside matter of interest to college women is written up and given cir- 
culation, and as far as possible these articles are clipped and preserved in a 
scrap-book. This committee has done much to popularize and extend the 
work of the Association. A Membership and Reception Committee aids in 
making the social part of the meetings successful, and endeavors to increase 
the membership of the Branch. 
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Attendance at the meetings has increased over last year, and twenty-five 
new names have been added to the membership list. 


Philadelphia Branch had three program meetings during the year. Besides 
the three regular meetings the Branch arranged for a public (free) lecture 
by Hamilton W. Mabie. This drew an audience of over a thousand persons. 
The Educational Committee investigated school systems in other cities. At 
a Branch meeting arranged by them, Mrs. Taylor, a former supervising 
principal, gave a talk on “Rural Schools,” which aroused such interest that 
steps were taken to remedy some of the evils described. The College Settle- 
ment Committee, besides collecting money for various needs of the Philadel- 
phia Settlement, arranged for a course of art lectures and several entertain- 
ments there. The Child-Study Committee held regular meetings every two 
weeks for study of the literature of the subject. During the latter part of the 
winter syllabus work was taken up. A small collection of children’s drawings 
was made. A “Mothers’ Club” in the Branch has met every two weeks 
during the winter to discuss such subjects as “Art in the the Home,” “Amuse- 
ments for Children,” “Children’s Rights,” and so on. It was proposed for 
another year to discuss such topics before an audience of untrained mothers, 
either in connection with the Public Schools or the College Settlement. The 
Branch has sixty-nine members, about the same number as the previous year. 


Boston Branch held three regular and two special meetings. Subjects 
were, Curriculum of Secondary Schools, Domestic Service, Sanitary Con- 
dition of Boston Public Schools, Domestic Science. The delegates of the 
Branch have again done good work in revising and supporting the bill for 
reform in the Boston School Committee. The attendance at meetings has 
greatly increased this year. 


Central New York Branch held four meetings during the year, at which 
the social element was especially emphasized, but practical work was also 
done. The Branch sent a petition in the matter of a high school building to 
Albany. The bill they wished for was passed. The Branch joined for 
one year the Council of Clubs of the City of Syracuse, and in con- 
nection with this body helped to provide for a public meeting intended 
especially to show and promote interest in educational affairs. The 
Branch also co-operated with the Western New York Branch in a plan 
to raise the salaries of teachers in the normal schools of the state. Five 
classes to interest children in good reading have been carried on successfully, 
and books provided for their use. A “Fiction Club” in the Branch met once 
in two weeks through the winter for informal discussion of books of the 
day. The membership of the Branch is forty-six. Eight members were 
added during the year. 


Minnesota Branch: Committees investigated and reported upon Social 
Settlements in the Twin Cities, Minneapolis High School Curriculum, St. Paul 
Public Library Quarters. At meetings during the year papers on topics of 
interest were presented. 
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Chicago Branch: The special work for the year was a study of questions 
connected with the public schools. No detailed report has been received from 
this Branch of the past year’s work, but its general nature may be gathered 
from the article by Mrs. Shorey, “The Collegiate Alumnz and the Public 
Schools in Chicago,” in Series III, No. 1, of our publications. 


Detroit Branch: The Branch held seven meetings during the year. It has 
six committees, Program, Endowment of Colleges (see Report of Com- 
mittee on Educational Legislation), Penology, Membership, Educational. The 
membership of the Branch is seventy-two. Eighteen names were added during 
the year. 


Western New York Branch has six committees (aside from the Program, 
Membership and Executive Committees) actively at work on various problems 
of the educational situation. As a result of a report from the Committee on 
High School Lunches, that committee was empowered by the Branch to make 
arrangements for a speaker at the various high schools, for the purpose of 
creating a better public sentiment among the pupils concerning the necessity 
of hygienic lunches. In this way it is hoped to create a demand which shall 
force the provision of more wholesome fare, both from the homes and from 
the janitors in charge. 

A Press Committee was appointed to further the agitation concerning 
the unsanitary condition of the public schools by publishing in the daily 
papers articles calculated to stir up the public mind. As a result, twelve 
articles, purporting to be letters from various parents demanding improve- 
ments in school sanitation, appeared, which were so well written as to call 
forth endorsements and answers from unsuspecting citizens. 

A petition to the state legislature at Albany for an increase in the salaries 
of state normal school teachers was prepared and presented at Albany during 
the year. The School Association Committee visited the public schools of the 
city to see what repairs and improvements along sanitary lines were being 
made by the city to correct faults pointed out in the School Association’s 
report of the year before. The visiting so far showed that only a part of 
the repairs had been made and that a very large sum of money had been ex- 
pended of which the committee could see no evidence in the work done. A 
committee on manual training investigated and reported upon the progress 
of that subject in the public schools. A committee for arranging parents’ 
meetings reported the following plan of work. Each member of the com- 
mittee had accepted one general topic under which she was to arrange sub- 
topics, together with a brief list of the most helpful books under each sub- 
topic. The topics were as follows: I. The Child Physical; a, The proper care 
of the normal child; b, The proper care of the abnormal child; II. Study of 
the Mental Development of the Child; III. Problem of the Home and the 
School; a, From the home side; b, From the school side; IV. Children’s 
Literature. The committee expects to obtain speakers to address parents 
and teachers on these subjects, and will ally itself with public schools and 
other associations already existing for the purpose of practical study of child 
life in the home and the school. Another line of work followed by the Branch 
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has been in endeavoring to interest girls in going to college. A reception was 
given to “college girls, present and prospective,” at which were to be seen 
pictures, souvenirs and so forth from the various colleges. Sixteen new 
members were added during the year. 


Indiana Branch took action during the year on the question of state 
and non-state college representation on the State Board of Education. Reso- 
lutions were passed urging the right of non-state institutions to equal repre- 
sentation on the State Board, and a committee was empowered to bring these 
resolutions to the attention of the legislature. 


Eastern New York Branch: The aim of this Branch is social, but during 
the year it had three talks connected with the social meetings, one on House- 
hold Economics, one on Current Literature, one on Australia. 


Ohio Branch: The meetings of the year were devoted largely to the 
consideration of various aspects of the higher education for women. Sub- 
scriptions to the Publication Fund of the general Association were taken by 
members of the Ohio Branch and their friends to the amount of ninety 
dollars. The Branch has sixty members. 


Rhode Island Branch: The study of the educational system of Rhode 
Island begun last year was continued, under Committees on Education, Cur- 
ricula, Child Labor and Domestic Science. The Committee on Curricula 
undertook a comparison of the curricula of high schools in the state, especially 
with a view to ascertaining changes made in the last five years. A set of 
questions was sent to the principals of each of the eighteen public high schools 
of the state, and answers were received from all. The results have been em- 
bodied in a paper to be presented before the High School Section of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction. The Branch has shown a strong interest in 
all educational matters. In October resolutions were passed expressing disap- 
proval of the proposed curtailment of the school system of Providence. In 
December representatives of the educational organizations of the state, by 
invitation of the Branch, met and voted to form a Public Education Associa- 
tion. Seven program meetings were held during the year. The Branch has 
eighty-two regular and fifteen associate members. It has gained twenty- 
three and lost only two members during the year, a net increase of thirty-four 


per cent. This growth is ascribed largely to the prominence of the social 
element in the meetings. 


Connecticut Branch: This Branch reports a year largely given over to 
program meetings, not because of lack of interest in committee work, but 
because the matters naturally suggested as subjects for investigation by 
committees were found to be in a particularly flourishing condition, so that 
the committees found themselves with no work to do. 


Los Angeles Branch: Regular monthly meetings, chiefly of a social nature, 
were held during the year. During the meeting of the National Educational 
Association in Los Angeles during the summer the Branch established head- 
quarters for college women. Many visitors were received and pleasant re- 
unions held. 
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Kansas City Branch: The parlor lecture course arranged each autumn 
by the Branch was given as usual, consisting this year (autumn of 1898) of a 
series of talks on architecture by Mrs. A. A. F. Johnston, Dean of Women, 
Oberlin College. The scholarship maintained in the University of Kansas by 


the Branch was again provided for by contributions from Branch members 
and their friends. 


St. Louis Branch: This Branch reports little work done during the year 
beyond the holding of three regular meeetings. It is planning, however, for 
much greater activity in helping educational interests in the city and state. 


Pittsburg Branch: Four regular meetings were held, and an open meet- 
ing, to which representatives of the schools and women’s clubs of the city 
were invited, was arranged, at which the Secretary-Treasurer of the general 
Association spoke on “The Duty of the Leisure Class to Education.” The 
Branch aided Kingsley House (the Pittsburg Social Settlement) by dressing 
dolls to give to one of the sewing classes. Help was also promised by the 
Branch in the Settlement library, the home libraries and in the classes. 


Milwaukee Branch: A Committee on College Literature has caused to 
be placed on the shelves of the reference-room of the Milwaukee Public 
Library the catalogues and announcements of leading colleges, and has re- 
quested that these institutions regularly send their annual publications to the 
library. A Committee on Settlement work made some investigations into 
the need for vacation schools and various clubs and classes, and the expense 
connected with their institution and conduct. The Branch was represented 
in a conference of women’s clubs to arrange for the entertainment of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1900. 

A committee of the Branch joined with a similar committee from the 
Social Economics Club in considering the advisability of forming a Con- 
sumers’ League in Milwaukee. The Branch has fifty-seven members. Ten 
new members were received during the year. 


Colorado Branch: The work of the Branch has been almost exclusively 
social and literary. The only bit of special work accomplished has been to 
secure in the public library of the city a shelf for college literature, catalogues, 
pamphlets, photographs and the like. Principals of the Denver schools were 
notified that such a collection had been made and placed in the library. 
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